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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tuere is no longer a Papal army. The operations of Fanti and 
Gialdini have put an end to that institution, and its head, General 
[amoriciére, is now cooped up in Ancona, How this result was 
brought about we shall see. 

Lamoriciére, far from shutting himself up in A>cona, as was 
at first reported, had gathered his army together in the central 
position of Spoleto, whence he could move against either of the 
invading columns. In his advance upon Ancona, and while 
awaiting the codperation of the fleet and the movements of Fanti, 
General Cialdini had posted his troops in an extensive position, 
with the left at Jesi on the road to Rome, the right at Castel 
Fidardo, and the centre at Osimo, both on the road from Ancona 
to Loretto. Lamoricére selected Cialdini for his antagonist, and 
he made a forced march upon Macerata, leaving 600 Irish in 

. As soon as he had gone, Fanti carried Spoleto and 
captured the garrison. Lamorici¢re evidently hoped to surprise 
Gialdini at Castel Fidardo, and beat his divisions in @etail, but 
the Piedmontese General was too quick for him. He had massed 
his troops,.and was found not only able to check a sortie from the 
town, but to rout the Papal army. Lamoriciére, with a few 
horsemen, rode round by the gorges of Monte Conero, and so got 
into Ancona ; but his soldiers, who had lost their first and se- 
ond in command, Lamorici¢re and Pimodan, and who were 
dosely followed to Tolentino, laid down their arms. As the 
fleet was off Ancona, Lamoriciére was in a trap. 

Se far the military part of the business. Diplomacy has also 
iad its Campaign. Count Cavour has vindicated the policy of 
lis government in a masterly memorandum and a special de- 
spateh, and Europe has approved, for the -French Minister alone 
has quitted Turin. M. Grandguillot, following up the censure 
in Moniteur, has “ disapproved” of Victor Emmanuel’s 
policy ; but there is, as he says, a long way between disapproval 
anda rupture. So it would appear, but events are marching 
with great rapidity. It is stated that Garibaldi, somewhat for- 
getting himself, has demanded of his King the dismissal of Count 
Cavour and Signor Farini, and that he has promised, should this 
condition be complied with, not to attack Rome. We shall re- 
quire very strong authentication indeed of this statement, be- 
fore we can belicve it. Yet it receives some indirect support 
from the fact that Garibaldi did tell the Sicilians he could not 
consent to the annexation of either Sicily or Naples until he could 
Poclaim them from ‘the top of the Quirinal.” There are not 
Wanting indications of extreme tendencies on the part of the 

ator, but nothing so strong on that side has occurred as that 
landing of the Sardinian troops at Naples and the employment of 
the Neapolitan flect under Pérsano on the other side. 

More mystery hangs over the intentions ofthe Pope. M. 
to-fly from Rome. M. Grandguillot deprecates this step, and he 
warns the Pope that his departure will be followed by the eyacua- 
tion of Rome by the French troops. The meaning of this pecu- 
liar incident in the history of the weck none have been able to | 
fathom, but it is admitted that the events hinted at by M. 
Grandguillot would lead to a solution of the Italian question. 
We have reason to believe thit the predictions of the Constitu- | 
Monnel would be fulfilled, and that it is the present policy of | 
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France to stand by and keep altogether clear of the Papal com- 
plication. 
The Emperor is now once more in France. He returned yes- 
_terday from Algeria, quickened perhaps by the death of the sis- 
ter of the Empress, the Duchess of Alba. His presence again at 
the head-quarters of affairs may lead to new developments. 
The late King of Naples remains at Gaeta and holds Capua, 
but he is expected to lose it every day. The defeat of Lamo- 
riciére must have been a great blow to him. 





The Austrian Reichsrath continues to take great liberties of 
speech. It is a novelty in Vienna to have anything in the shape 
of a free Parliament. Some distrust is felt at, the anxiety of the 
Government to get the ‘ supplies” voted before discussing ques- 
tions of constitutional government ; and the members, betraying 
their impatience, have interpolated very significant remarks in 
the budget debates. There was an outburst of uncontrollable 
feeling on behalf of local government which could not have been 
palatable to the Ministry. Now, when the supplies are voted 
will the Reichsrath be permitted to talk politics ? Count Rech- 
berg eagerly offers assurances of amendment in the administra- 
tion, yet people cannot get rid of an uneasy sensation of mis- 
trust. The Austrian Government has given no proof yet that 
its professions rest on a basis of good faith, 

The Syrian question has made a step in advance. Fuad 
Pasha has acted with striking vigour at Damascus—executing 
‘men of rank,” as the Morning Post says. No doubt the 
arrival of the French troops and of the British Commissioner, 
Lord Dufferin, gave an impetus to his arm. Yet if Ahmed 
Pasha and his villanous compeers were to be tried, and informa- 
tion was to be got from them, a month’s delay does not seem an 
extravagant time in which to do that work. The Druses are 
sending to Europe their ‘‘ defence” through the Zimes corre- 
spondent, and a petition to Queen Victoria, praying for fair 
dealing. The defence looks plausible, but it is defective, be- 
cause it omits all allusion to some of the worst incidents in the 
war. There is, however, no reason to doubt that the Maronites 
were the beginners of the war, that they were put up to it, and 
that they intended to steal a march upon the Druses, Both 
sides are evidently in the wrong. 





At home the autumn dinners and the Volunteers divide at- 
tention with strikes and murders. Mr. Adderley and Mr. New- 
degate in Warwickshire, Sir James Graham in Cumberland, 
have been making speeches—Mr. Adderley antagonising Mr. 
Bright ; Mr. Newdegate discovering that protection still survives ; 
and Sir James Graham amusing his hearers with descriptions of 
the wonderful aptitude of Border farmers for agriculture. Sir 
Herbert Edwards has appeared at Birmingham as the advocate of 
Hindoo conversion, by means of the iatroduction of the Bible 
into Government schools. There is something in the statement 
that our policy has not been frank enough, and that we have made 
the Hindoo suspicious because we have denied our faith in public 
acts. 

The Volunteers are busy all over the kingdom. Reviews and 
inspections continue to draw forth diseriminiting pfaises from 
the military men. County gatherings are becoming the fashion. 
Dukes and bishops, as at Oxford, as well as lords and squires, 
give warm support. It is very satisfactory, and we hope it will 
last. 

The strike at Nottingham has ended in the surrender? of the 
men to reason; and the formation of a sort of voluntary Council 
of Conciliation. This was the result of a free conference between 





the-masters and men. Nottingham, in this respect, has set a 


. | noble example. 
Grandguillot says that evil advisers have recommended the Pope 4 


The Helmshore inquiry shows that the accident arose from a 
deficiency of break power and the bad plan of placing stations at 
the top of inclines, In our opinion, the accident is also to be 
partly attributed to the neglect of the telegraph. 


The brilliant progress of the Prince of Wales in Canada has 
been shadowed by the conduct of the Orange faction in Upper 
Canada, 
arches in an Orange prvcession. 


They desired to make the Prince pass under Orange 
Nothing more unseemly could 
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have been devised. By the advice of the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Prince refused to submit. He would not, therefore, land at 
Kingston. But the leaders of the Orange mob pursued him from 
place to place, and were only defeated at Toronto by being too 
late. This is one of the most disgraceful attempts ever made by 
a faction in its dotage. 





ITALY. 
CAMPAIGN IN THE Papa States, 

The campaign in the Papal States has been short and decisive. Last 
week our readers may remember Cialdini was traced to Fano on the 
Adriatic, and Fanti to Perugia in the valley of the Tiber. They haye 
now subjugated the enemy up to the lines of Ancona. 

General Fanti’s success at Perugia led the people of Todi to revolt, 
and as he came down the valley of the Tiber, every important town on 
his march was prepared to join him. Cialdini, quitting Fano, occupied 
Sinigaglia, driving General Kangler into Ancona; and then the Pied- 
montese leader moved out to invest Ancona, occupying for that purpose 
Jesi on the high road to Foligno and Reme, Osimo and Castel Fidardo on 
the road from Ancona to Loretto. General Lamoriciére had taken post 
at Spoleto, watching from there the two columns. Though he had 
weakened his small army by detachments in Pesaro, Sinigaglia, Perugia, 
he still commanded a respectable force, having with himself some 11,000 
men, and having in Ancona perhaps 7000 or 8000 more, The rapid ad- 
vance of the Picdmontese generals forced him to choose quickly whether 
he would place his back to Rome, or strike off towards the Adriatic, and 
overwhelming Cialdini, enter Ancona. He determined to attempt the 
latter. Perhaps he hoped to find the corps of Cialdini, engaged as it was 
in the investment of Ancona, and therefore spread out over a Jarger 
extent of ground, unable to concentrate in time to receive battle. 
was coming down the Tiber valley in a compact column. He found an 
enthusiastic welcome from the people, and hardly needed to detach a 
company. Cialdini, on the other hand, was forced to occupy a long line 
of twenty miles, stretching from Jesi on his left to Castel Fidardo on his 
right. If he were attacked, his disposable force for battle must be 
diminished by the number required to keep the garrison of Ancona in 
check, and for these reasons, probably, Lamoriciére selected Cialdini 
for his antagonist. Leaving a small garrison of troops in — 





of which the gallant Irish formed part, it may be all, Lamo- 
Ticiére moved off to the eastward in two columns, leading 
the van himself and entrusting the rear to General Pimodan. His line 


of march must have led through Camerino and by the valley of the 
Chienti, as he is described as assembling his divisions at Macerata. 

ence he must have crossed the Potenza to Recanati, and finally to 
have crossed the Musone before he could reach the Piedmontese lines. 
As he had so long a march to make through a disaffected country, it is 
not likely that Cialdini could be kept in ignorance of his movements, 
and by the time the Papal General rte upon Macerata, Cialdini must 
have divined his object and drawn together a sufficient force at Castel 
Fidardo, on the extreme right of his line of investment, to give battle 
and frustrate the intention of the Algerine to effect a junction with the 
force in Ancona. At the same time General Cialdini would have posted 
a part of his force between Osimo and Ancona, to control that garrison, 
Lamoriciére’s plan of surprise failed. Coming up from Recanati, over 
the Musone, with a force of 11,000 men, he appears to have found 
Cialdini in position at Castel Fidardo. Nevertheless, having come so 
far to fight, he would not retire, and engaging in battle he was defeated 
with the loss of six guns, a quantity of arms, and some 600 prisoners, 
including that General Pimodan who figured grandly in despatches 


some months ago as the conqueror of Zanbianchi’s foolish inroad into | 


the Papal country. During the battle, the garrison of Ancona broke out 
and assailed the rear, but their movement had been foreseen, and they 
were driven in, followed by the Piedmontese. General Lamoriciére, 
with a handful of horse, passed round the left flank of the Piedmontese, 
and dashing through the gorges of Monte Conero, rode along the coast 
into Ancona. Cialdini followed up the beaten army to Tolentino, where, 
deprived of both their leaders, they capitulated, the foreign troops 
stipulating for passage home. 

n the meantime, the fleet under Persano had come up to Ancona, and 
barred escape by sea. Fanti also had had his successes. The garrison 
of Irish left by Lamoriciére at Spoleto were forced to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war. 

It is stated that the Piedmontese are to occupy Velletri and Frosinone, 
to a between Garibaldi and Rome and to quiet the insurgent 
spirit. Monsignor Berardi had been arrested there. On the other side 
of Rome, Masi, a free lance, was operating towards Viterbo, and French 
troops had been sent to deal with him. 

The following is the order of the day issued by General Cialdini on 
taking the field— 

* Soldiers of the 4th Corps—I am leading you against a band of foreign 
adventurers, whom the thirst for gold and desire of pillage have brought 
into our country. 

** Attack and disperse these miserable assassins without mercy ; let your 
hand smite them with the anger of a people which wishes its nationality and 
independence. 

. bet ~ nk Perugia cries aloud for vengeance. Though late, she shall 
ave it. 
“* The General commanding the 4th Corps, CIALDINI.” 

The political documents in relation to the intervention are of consider- 

able interest. We append two despatches— 
** Count Cavour to Cardinal Antonelli. 
; *“ Turin, September 7. 

“ Eminence—The Government of H. M. the King of Sardinia could not 
without serious regret see the formation and existence of the bodies of fo- 
reign mercenary troops in the pay of the Pontifical Government. ‘Lhe or- 
ganization of such corps not consisting, as in all civilized governments, of 
citizens of the country, but of men of all languages, nations, and religions, 
deeply offends the public conscience of Italy and Europe. ‘The want of dis- 
cipline inherent to such troops, the inconsiderate conduct of their chicfs, the 
irritating menaces with which they pompously fill their proclamations, ex- 
cite and maintain a highly dangerous ferment. The painful recollection of 
the massacre and pillage of Perugia is still alive among the inhabitants of 
the Marches and Umbria. This state of things, dangerous in itself, became 
still more so after the facts which have taken place in Sicily and in the king- 
dom of Naples. The presence of foreign troops, which insults the national 


feeling, and prevents the manifestation of the wishes of the people, will 





Fanti | 





infallibly cause the extension of the movement to the neighbourin, 
vinees. The intimate connexion which exists between the inhabitante vr 
the Marches and Umbria, and those of the provinces annexed to the States ef 
the King, and reasons of order and security in his own territory, la 4 
Majesty’s Government underthe necessity of applying. as far asis in its y 

an immediate remedy to such evils. King Victor Emmanuel’s Conscience 
does not permit him to remain a passive spectator of the bloody repregsi 
with which the arms of the foreign mercenaries would extinguish ey 
manifestation of national feeling in Italian blood. No Government has el 
right of abandoning to the will and pleasure of a horde of soldiers of § 
tune the property, the honour, and lives of the inhabitants of a oj jling) 
country. For these reasons, after having applied to his Majesty the kj 
my august sovereign, for his orders, I have the honour of signifying to our 
Eminence that the King’s troops are charged to prevent, in the name of the 
rights of humanity, the Pontifical mercenary corps from repressing by vio. 
lence the expression of the sentiments of the people of the Marches 
Umbria. I have, moreover, the honour to invite your Excellency, for the 
reasons above explained, to give immediate orders for the disbandj 
dissolving of those corps, the existence of which is a menace to the Peace of 
Italy. Trusting that your Eminence will immediately communicate to mp 
the measures taken by the Government of his Holiness in the 

have the honour of renewing to your Eminence the expression of my nM 


consideration. Cavour,” 
Cardinal Antonelli to Count Cavour. 
Le ‘* Rome, Sept. 11, 
“ Excellency—Without taking into account the manner in which 
Excellency has thought proper to have your letter of the 7th instant oop. 
veyed to me, I have directed my whole attention calmly upon the subj 
you lay before me in the name of your Sovereign, and I cannot conceal 
you that it has cost me an extraordinary effort todo so. The new pring. 
ples of public law which you lay down in your letter would be indeed ool 
cient to dispense me from giving any answer at all, they being so con 
to those which have constantly been acknowledged by all Governments 
nations. Nevertheless, feeling deeply the inculpations cast upon the Go. 
vernment of his Holiness, I cannot refrain from at once noticing the blame, 
as odious as it is unfounded and unjust, pronounced against the troops be. 
longing to the Pontifical Government, and I must add that I find the pre. 
tension of the denying the right belonging to the Pontifical Government gs 
well as to any other, of having foreign troops in its service, utterly unjustif. 
able. In fact, many Governments of Europehave foreign troops in their pay, 
On that subject it may be expedient to observe that, owing to the character 
with which the Sovereign Pontiff is invested as the common father of all be 
lievers, he ought to be less subject to criticism than any other for receiyi 
in the ranks of his troops all who come and offer themselves from the various 
parts of the Catholic world for the defence of the Holy See, and of the States 


of the Church. Nothing is more false or more insulting than to attribute © 


to the Pontifical troops the disorders which have taken place in the States 
of the Holy See. There is no necessity for asking, for history has 
enregistered whence came the troops who have have violently constraj 
the will of the people, and the artifices which have been made use of fo 
throwing into perturbation the greater part of Italy, and ruining all that 
was most inviolable and most sacred both in right and in justice. As to the 
consequences which it has been sought to make weigh on the legitimate 
action of the troops of the Holy See to put down the rebellion of Perugia, it 
would truly be more logical to throw that responsibility on those ree 
abroad, have excited the revolt; and you know perfectly well, Mo le 
Comte, where that outbreak was concerted, whence where derived money, 
arms, and means of all kinds, and from whence instructions and orders were 
sent to the insurgents. There is, consequently, reason for representing» 
calumnious all that has been said by a party hostile to the Governmentaf 
the Holy See, as to the conduct of its troops, and for declaring that the im 
putations cast on their chiefs by the authors of proclamations of a naturet 
excite dangerous fermentations are not less. Your Excellency concludes 
your — despatch by inviting me, in the name of your sovereign, 
immediately order the disarming and disbanding of the said tr 
invitation was accompanied by a sort of menace on the part of Picumont, ja 
case of refusal, to prevent the action of the said troops by means of the 
Royal troops. This involves a quasi-injunction which I willingly abstain 
from qualifying. The Holy See could only repel it with indignation, strong 
in its legitimate rights, and appealing to the law of nations under the eps 
of which Europe has hitherto lived, whatever violence the Holy See may 
exposed to suffer, without having provoked it, and against which it is my 
duty now to protest energetically in the name of his Holiness. With senti- 
ments of consideration, I am, &e., G. CARDINAL ANTONBLLL” 

“‘ Portraits” of Garibaldi abound in the newspapers. One of the 
most characteristic is the following extracted from the letter of a lady at 
Naples. 

‘*T have seen today the face of Garibaldi, and now all the devotion of his 
friends is made as clear as day tome. You have only to look into his face, 
and you feel that there is, the one man in the world in whose se 
vice you would take your in your hand and follow him blindfold te 
death. I never altogether understood that feeling until his presence madeit 
clear tome. It is the individual man and his personal influence that ares 
strong; but then it is the man exalted and sanctified, as it were, by hisown 
single-minded devotion to and faith in a holy cause ; and itis that which you 
see in his face, as though written in lettters of light, and which carries 
your thoughts from him as the man to him as the type and rep tative 
his cause. One could love the cause without seeing him, but in seeing him 
one seems to be wrest mms with the power of seeing it as he sees it, 
and you love it better for his sake, and you wholly honour and admire him 
for its sake. I bave often asked our Marine officers who have seen him 
describe him to me. They get on swimmingly about his shoulder and 
chest, and head, and oer and then they desire with all their to 
deseribe his expreesion—but there they stop and gasp. Neither can 
scribe it toyou. I can re A say that it explains that devotion to the 
and, what is more, that faith in doing what the prudent world at large co 
siders an impossibility, for his sake; it makes that feeling appear to yo 
the simplest and most natural thing in the world. His wonderful simp: 
and forgetfulness of self win the love of all; it is not the grand iron- 
hero who determines of his own strength to carry his undertaking i 
I do not wonder at the conviction which prevails of his having been raised 
up by Providence ; he seems to feel that this is the work given him to do, 
and that he could not leave it undone, but that it is no more credit 
than it is to a joiner to make a stool, whose mission it is to make st 
is a face in which the whole character is written—simple, gran¢, 
loving. .... It is difficult to describe the excitement. After about a 
hour came up the red shirt on a carriage horse, with its blinkers on, to a} 
warning that Garibaldi was coming, and then the cheering rose louder | at 
louder as the carriage came slowly along, and there he was without a bit 
state—three red shirts with their backs to the carriage, himself and ant 
man in the seat of honour, and three more in a stuck-up rumble behin¢ 
such fine old heads, with whitened beards, and all with their - 
covered with purple stains, like English hunting coats which have 
through sundry squire-traps. Their earnest, calm, sunburnt faces old 
different work from running up and down a street shouting ; but what co 
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or little contem tible people do except shout and clap our hands? All 
pea ano were assembled in the balcony; and, as happy chance would have 
yi fore he came up to us he turned his face our way, our group 
it, - his eye, and until he came under our baleony, and had to turn his 
uite up to see us, he kept his steady look fixed on us—why, I don’t 
aol, for surely there were prettier dresses and fresher faces all around, 
po Ho well content chance had it 80, so that we could watch deliberately 
oy ed true, sweet expression of those eyes. We hadarm-fulls of flowers 
—— down, but that kind of thing seemed so small before that wonderful 
» ’ that I only let mine drop on the people below. I was told that I 
hould never see 80 fine a sight as Paris welcoming home her heroes last 
r—the Army of Italy; but this one carriage full of weather-beaten 
suerly men was far grander—not the sight of a monarch who makes war 
his own ambition in one way or other, but of the triumph of moral force 
and single-minded devotion. I wish I could convey to you an idea of how 
he looked, like a dear old weather-beaten angel.” 

The following is the text of the memorandum addressed by the Go- 
yernment of King Victor Emmanuel to his diplomatic representatives at 
foreign courts, explaining the motives of the entry of the Royal troops 
into the Marches and Umbria— 

“The of Villafranca, by assuring to the Italians the right of dis- 
posing 0 their own fate, has enabled the populations of several provinces in 
the North and Centre of the Italian — to substitute the national 
Governmen! of King Victor Emmanuel for governments subject to foreign 
influence. 
i great transformation has been accomplished with admirable order, 
and without disturbing any one of the principles upon which social order is 


=. events which have taken place in the milia and in Tuscany have 
proved to Europe that the Italians, far from being actuated by anarchical 
ions, only asked to be governed by free and national institutions. 

“Jf this tranformation could have been extended to the whole of the Pe- 
ninsula, the Italian question would have been settled at this very moment. 
Far from being a cause of apprehension and danger to Europe, Italy would 
be henceforth an element of peace and conservation. Unhappily the peace 
of Villafranca could only include a portion of Italy. It left Venetia under 
the domination of Austria, and it produced no change in Central Italy, or 
in the provinces remaining under the ~ 9 domination of the Holy See. 

“We have no intention of discussing here the question of Venetia. It 
will suffice for us to call to mind that so long as this question shall not be 
solved, Europe cannot enjoy a solid and sincere peace. There will always 
remain in Italy a powerful cause of troubles and revolution which, despite 
the efforts of the governments, will incessantly threaten an outburst of in- 

jon and war in the centre of the Continent. 

“ But it is well to leave it to time to settle this question. 

“ Whatever be the sympathy which the daily more unhappy fate of the 
Venetians justly inspires, ~~ is so anxious about the incalculable con- 

of a war, she has so lively a desire, so irresistible a need of peace, 
that it would be unwise not to respect her will. 

“But it is not the same with the questions relating to Central and 


Southern Italy. 

“ Attached to a traditional system of policy which has not been less fatal 
to his family than to his people, the young King of Naples, from his acces- 
tion to the throne, placed himself in flagrant opposition to the national sen- 
timents of the Italians, as well as to the principles which govern civilized 
countries. Deaf to the counsels of France and of England, refusing even to 
follow the advice of a Government whose constant and sincere friendship he 
could not doubt, nor its attachment to the principle of authority, he rejected 
for a whole year all the efforts of the King of Sardinia to lead him to a sys- 
el aan more conformable to the sentiments which dominate the Ita- 


“ What justice and reason could not obtain, arevolution has accomplished 
a prodigious revolution, which has filled Europe with astonishment by the 
almost providential manner in which it has been accomplished, and excited 
its admiration for the illustrious warrior whose glorious exploits recall the 
most surprising deeds that poetry and history have-related. 

“ The transformation which has taken place in the kingdom of Naples, 
though it has been effected by means lees pacific and cane than that of 
Central Italy, is not less legitimate ; its consequences are not less favourable 
— interests of order and to the consolidation of the balance of power 
in Europe. 

“Assoon as Sicily and Naples shall form an integral part of the great 
Italian family, the enemies of thrones will no longer have any powerful 
argument to bring forward against monarehical principles. Revolutionary 
passions will no longer find a theatre where the most insane enterprises had 
some chances of success, or at least of exciting the sympathy of all generous- 


minded men. 

“We should, then, be authorized to suppose that Italy might at last enter 
» wd eg of a nature to dispel European anxieties, if the two great 
regions of the North and South of the Peninsula were not separated by pro- 
Yinees which are in a deplorable state. 

“The Roman Government having declined to associate itself in any way 
whatsoever with the great movement, and having, on the contrary, con- 
tinued to a it with the most lamentable vehemence, has for a 
long time p itself in open conflict with the populations which have 
not in throwing off its yoke. To keep them down, to prevent 

them from manifesting the national sentiments which animate them, it has 
made use of the spiritual power which Providence has intrusted to it for an 
, far greater than that assigned to political government. 

By ppomnting to the Catholic populations the condition of Italy under 
false and sombre colours, and b making a passionate appeal to feeling, or 
tather to fanaticism, which still holds so much sway in certain unenlightened 

of society, it has succeeded in gathering money and men from every 
corner of Europe, and in forming an army consisting almost exclusively of 
strangers, not only to the Roman States, but to the whole of Italy. 

Ithas been reserved for the Roman States to offer in our century the 

and sad spectacle of a Government reduced to maintain its authority 
over its subjects by means of foreign mercenaries blinded by fanaticism, or 
enticed by the bait of promises which could not be fulfilled, except by 
as whole populations into distress. 
lien facts provoke, in the highest degree, the indignation of the Ita- 
foe 8 who have achieved their liberty and independence. Full of sympathy 
their brethren in Umbria and in the Marches, they manifest on all sides 
ot of hel ns fe put ate » a state of oinge we is an outrage 
: meiples of justice and of humanity, and which deeply wounds the } 
national s sentiment. . oe 


fin Although oy Boe painful emotion, the Government of the King 
padey ty it right hitherto to check and to prevent any disorganized at- 


L t to deliver the populations of Umbria and of the Marches from the 
yoke which Oppresses them. But it could not dissemble to itself, that the 

ng irritation of the populations could no longer be restrained with- 
{it having recourse to force and to violent measures. Moreover, the revo- 
the Rang triumphed at Naples, could it be stopped at the frontier of 


Naples. 
Fas chow conditions are specified by Garibaldi as the sine qua non of a good 
understanding between him and Piedment. 
spatched a brief reply, but the contents of his letter are not known. The 
Ministry will communicate to Parliament the demands of Garibaldi, and 
will request its approval of their conduct. 
held, the Cabinet will tender its resignation. 
Turin.” 


** By the cries of the insurgents of the Marches and of Umbria the whole 
of Italy has been moved. No power can prevent thousands of Italians from 
rushing from the Centre and from the North of the Peninsula to the aid of 
their brothers threatened with disasters similar to those of Perugia, 

“If the Government of the King remained passive amid this universal 
emotion, it would place itself in direct opposition to the nation. The gene- 
rous outburst which the events of Naples and of Sicily have produced in the 
multitudes would degenerate at once into anarchy and disorder, 

**Tt would then be possible, and even probable, that the regular movee 
ment which has hitherto taken place might suddenly assume the character 
of violence and passion, Whatever power the idea of order may exercise 
over the Italians, there are provocations which the most civilized people 
cannot resist. Assuredly they would be more to be pitied than blamed if 
for the first time they gave way to violent-reactions, which would lead to 
the most lamentable consequences, History informs us that a people who 
are now at the head of civilization have committed, under the empire of less 
serious causes, the most deplorable excesses. 

‘Should it expose the Peninsula to similar dangers, the Government 
of the King would be culpable towards Italy ; it would not be less so towards 
Europe. 

** It would be wanting in its duties towards the Italians, who have al- 
ways hearkened to the counsels of moderation which it has given them 
and who have entrusted to it the high mission of directing the national 
movement, 

** It would be wanting in its duties towards Europe, for it has contracted 
towards Europe the woral engagement not to allow the Italian movement to 
degenerate into anarchy and disorder, 

** It is to fulfil this double duty that the Government of the King, so soon 
as the insurgent population of the Marches and of Umbria sent him deputa- 
tions to invoke his protection, granted it to them at once. At the same 
time he sent a diplomatie agent to Rome to ask the Pontifical Government 
to send away the foreign legions, which it could not employ to suppress the 
manifestations of the provinces that touch upon our frontiers without forcing 
us to interfere in their favour. ’ 

‘*On the refusal of the Court of Rome to comply with that request, the 
King has issued an order to his troops to enter Umbria and the Marches with 
the mission of reéstablishing order there, and of leaving a free field to the 
populations to manifest their sentiments. ; 

**The Royal troops are scrupulously to respect Rome and the territory 
which surrounds it. They would lend their support, should it ever be 
wanted, to preserve the residence of the Holy Father against any attack or 
any menace ; for the Government of the King will always know how to con- 
ciliate the great interests of Italy with the respect due to the august chief 
of the religion to which the country is sincerely attached. 

‘* In acting thus it has the conviction of not hurting the feelings of en- 
lightened Catholics who do not confound the temporal power, with which 
the Court of Rome has been invested during a period of its history, with the 
spiritual power which is the eternal and immoveable basis of its religious 
authority. 

‘* But our hopes go still farther. We have confidence that the spectacle 
of the unanimity of these patriotic sentiments which now burst forth 
throughout all Italy, will remind the Sovereign Pontiff that he was some 
years ago the sublime inspirer of this great national movement. The veil 
which counsellors, animated by mundane interests, had placed over his eyes, 
will fall, and then, recognizing that the regeneration of Italy is among the 
designs of Providence, he will become again the father of the Italians, as he 
has never ceased to be the august and venerable father of all the feithful. 

“Turin, Sept. 12, 1860.” 

In addition to the memorandum explaining the entry of Sardinian 
troops into the Papal States, addressed by Count Cavour to the diplo- 
matic agents of Sardinia, for communication to the respective foreign 
courts, the Chevalier Nigra, Sardinian Resident Minister at Paris, com- 
municated a confidential despatch to M. Thouvenel on Saturday. In 
this despatch Count Cavour is said to have endeavoured to show that the 
occupation of the Marches and Umbria was indispensable, in order to 
avoid a collision between Garibaldi and the French troops oceupying 
Rome. The despatch is also said to state that Garibaldi has given 
Piedmont to understand in a peremptory manner, that if she does not 

immediately disperse the foreign volunteers of the Papal army, he would 
proceed from Naples to Rome, in order to pursue and accomplish the 
task himself, and that he would only respect Rome on the condition 
that the Marches and the Umbria were occupied by Sardinian troops. 

According to M. Grandguillot, the Pope had been advised to fly from 
Rome by his advisers. The writer in the Constitutionnel distinctly states 

that should the Pope fly he would be followed by the French troops. 
The Sicele says, that “‘at Rome a bona fide Italian Coblentz, almost a 
European Coblentz, was formed. General de Lamoriciére and the cardi- 
nals were in direct communication with the Duke of Modena and the 
other exiled princes, and with the Austrians, and the latter were sending 
reinforcements after reinforcements to Ancona. By displaying longer 
patience, Victor Emmanuel would have been the accomplice of the Ita- 
lian counter-revolution, would have favoured the restoration of the 
princes ; would, ina word, have betrayed Italy; and that he could never 
consent to do.” 

Letters from Rome assert that the Pope is about to issue a manifesto, 
calling upon the Catholic Powers for assistance. The French Am- 
bassador, the Duke dé Gramont, has officially announced to the Pope 
that diplomatic relations between France and Sardinia have been inter- 
rupted. 

Turin anp Narirs, 
Baron Talleyand has quitted Turin, but no other Minister has left his 
post. M. d’Azeglio has resigned his office as Governor of Milan, and he 
is to be succeeded by Count Passolini. The Sardinian Parliament is to 
meet on the 2d of October. 
There is a report that Garibaldi has promised to respect the states of 
the Church providing Cavour and Farini are dismissed from office, but 
it is not confirmed. It arrived from Geneva on Thursday, and is couched 
in these terms— 
‘* Advices received here from Turia assert that a letter has been addressed 
by Garibaldi to the King demanding the immediate dismissal of Cavour and 
Farini. Garibaldi also demands 30,000 Sardinian soldiers to garrison 
Garibaldi’s letter is couched in respectful but energetic terms. 


The King immediately de- 
Should this approval be with- 
Great agitation prevails at 


Garibaldi was pursuing the work of organization. The (Oficial 





which States, where it is invoked by abuses not less serious than those 
have irresistibly drawn the volunteers of Upper Italy into Sicily > 


Gazette is full of decrees. 


Here are specimens of his measures— 
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‘* ¢ All political prisoners are to be set at liberty directly.” ‘ All Custom 
House barriers between Sicily and the Neapolitan continent are abolished.’ 
‘ Twelve asylums for infants are established in the capital. The institu- 
tions are municipal, and are to be maintained at the expense of the State.’ 
* Secret Ministerial funds are abolished.’ ‘ Zrial by jury in penal causes 
is to be adopted.’ ‘ The order of the Jesuits, and all their dependencies, 
are abolished in the continent of the Two Sicilies; their property, movable 
and immovable, is declared national. All contracts weighing on property 
for the benefit of the order are annulled.’ ‘ Considering that religious 
fanaticism and aristocratic pride induced the late Government to make dis- 
tinctions even between the dead, the burial of the dead within the walls of 
a city is absolutely forbidden.’ ‘ The withdrawal of grain and corn from 
Ancona is prohibited.’ ‘ Persons are SE from wearing the red coat, 
or any other uniform which does not belong to them.’ ‘The army of the 
Two Sicilies is to assume the Piedmontese uniform.’ ‘ The lottery is to be 
gradually abolished, and cease in 1861.’ ‘ A central savings’ bank is to be 
established, with twelve branch banks.’ ‘The adhesion of Captain Flores, 
who bombarded Palermo, to the free Government of Italy, is not accepted ; 
nor is that of Rodriguez, Lettieri, Salazar, Gianbarba, and other naval 
officers.’ ‘A commission is appointed to make an inventory of and to ad- 
minister the property of the Jesuits.’ ‘ Volunteers for the navy are to be 
enrolled for one year obligatory on receipt of twenty ducats bounty money, 
and six ducats monthly.’ ” 

A portion of the army has been moved to Caserta, there to watch the 
enemy who stands at Capua, barring the way toGacta. Report estimates 
the Neapolitans at 50,000, and the Garibaldians at 15,000 men. 

Tn a proclamation to the Sicilians, denouncing the idea of annexation, 
the Dictator sa 

** Therefore, people of Palermo, to the cowards who were hiding whilst 
you were fighting at your your barricades, you will say from your own 
Garibaldi that the annexation to the kingdom of the ‘ Re Galantuomo of 
Piedmont’ we will soon proclaim, but from the summit of the Quirinal, 
when Italy is able to behold all her children united, to press her free to her 
illustrious bosom, and to bless them.” 

Garibaldi has also issued the following proclamation to the Neapolitan 
troops, dated September 9. 

“If you do not disdain to have Garibaldi for a companion in arms, he 
wishes to fight at your side against the enemies of the country. 

** Truce to our discords, the secular wounds of our country. 

** Ttaly, shaking the broken links of her chains, points to the North, the 
road of honour towards the last den of tyranny. 

**T only promise you one thing—that is, to make you fight.” 

Garibaldi has appointed Signor Saffi Pro-Dictator of Sicily. Baron 
Brenier was to quit Naples on Thursday. 

Mazzini, it is said, has arrived at Naples; and Kossuth was expected. 
The extreme party were getting the upper hand in the councils of 
Garibaldi. 

Whereat the Zimes correspondent takes alarm— 

‘*T mentioned in my last that General Tiirr’s division had been sent to 
Avriano and Avelino to put down an émeute fomented by the priests. They 
returned yesterday, bringing with them 100 prisoners, but the ashes still 
smoulder. On Wednesday night the generale was beaten, and troops and a 
detachment of the National Guard were sent off to St. Antonio and Mileto, 
a few miles out of the city, to put down a disturbance headed also by the 
priests, and yesterday morning seventy prisoners were brought in, consist- 
ing principally of the lower classes, who had been stirred up by their spi- 
ritual advisers. There was a little movement, too, last evening at the 
Porta Capuana, close to the Vicaria. Some of the Garibaldians who were 
there were surrounded by the populace, and ordered tory, ‘ Viva Victor 
Emmanuel, Viva Garibaldi!’ cries which were, of course, responded to 
heartily, but in an instant afterwards cries were raiscd of ‘ Viva il Re, e 
morte a Garibaldi,’ and two of the red jackets were killed and four severely 
wounded with daggers. The National Guard immediately ran to the spot, 
and arrested fourteen persons. I repeat that the position is very dangerous. 
We have a population ignorant and superstitious, degraded by the long ty- 
ranny of the Bourbons, and demoralized by the priests; and, unless the 
work of consolidation is substituted for that of conquest—unless a Govern- 
ment be established before Garibaldi marches North, we shall have great 
disasters in the kingdom as soon as the Dictator turns his back.” 


Garibaldi on board the Hannibal.—*This morning [Sept. 11] at 11 
o’clock, the general, accompanied by Dr. Bertani, Major Missori, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pace, of the general staff, went on board the Hannibal, to 
return the visit [of the Admiral]. I happened to be on board at the time, 
and I was greatly amused at seeing the embarrassment of your minister, 
Mr. Elliot. That diplomatist had just arrived from Castellamare, where he 

nerally stays during the hottest daysof the summer. On secing Garibaldi 

e walked astern, screening himself behind the row of soldiers who were 
paying military honours to the Dictator. But Garitaldi had scarcely 
entered the cabin of Admiral Mundy when the latter came out, calling for 
Mr. Elliot. Your minister was, or pretended to be, much embarrassed, and 
at first declined to enter the cabin. At last he yielded, and Garibaldi, Ad- 
miral Mundy, and Mr. Elliot remained together for more than half an hour. 
Of course nothing has as yet transpired of their conversation, but there was 
much comment upon this incident, and great the disapproval passed upon 
Admiral Mundy by the officers of the French fleet. At a quarter to twelve 
Garibaldi left the Hannibal, after having expressed his warm thanks to the. 
English admiral. He then went on board the Sardinian admiral’s screw 
frigate Maria Adelaide, to pay a visit to Marquis Persano. On his reaching 
the ladder of the frigate Garibaldi was saluted by the guns of the Sardinian 
vessels in port, as is the custom when a general officer goes on board. It 
was the admiral of the King of Italy who thus paid due honours to the Dic- 
tator of the Two Sicilies. The astonishments of the French admiral and 
officers may be more easily imagined than described.’’"—Daily News’ Cor- 
respondent, 

State of Naples last week:.—* The city is in immense confusion—crowded, 
picturesque, almost mad. Foreigners seem to outnumber the Neapolitans, 
and the red jacket every other coloured cloth. Such a Babel is every public 
place that I imagine myself to be living some thousand years back—Eng- 
ishmen, just arrived, hob-nobbing with Italians, whose only common lingo 
is that of the fingers... . . I hear the sound of cracked trumpets, and, 
looking out, see the first ranks of a Garibaldi division coming down the 
Santa Lucia. I am struck by the youthful appearance of some, certainly 
not more than twelve, or at the furthest fourteen years old—fair, pretty- 
looking boys, who might have had a satchel instead of a knapsack on their 
backs. There were, however, some glorious-looking fellows, and all, 
whether men or boys, seemed to be animated by a spirit little known to the 
Neapolitan troops. .... There can be no mistake about the matter, the 
enthusiasm is very oon. People are beside themselves, and scenes are 
wituessed which, perbaps, have never been witnessed in any other country 
under the sun. wo lines of carriages go up and down the Toledo filled 
with persons decorated with tricoloured ribbons and scarfs, and carrying the 
flag of Piedmont, or rather of Italy. There are people of every class; 
there are priests and monks, as gaily decorated as any, and some are armed; 








there are women in the Garibaldian dress, and many ~ daggers or pikes. 
n ’ 


there are red jackets of Garibaldi and red jackets of England; there 
a from the province, who have scarcely dared to speak or breathe for 
twelve long years, who are now frantic with joy... . . Thad no sooner 
despatched my letters on Saturday than one of those uproarious bursts 
applause which come upon us like hurricanes called me to the windo 
The soldiers in garrison at the Castel Novo had just burst out, and “a 
running, jumping, galloping past my house like so many slaves who 
burst out of the house of bondage. Some were armed with muskets - 

had their sacks full of loaves of bread, which dropped from their wallets 
they ran along, shouting like so many madmen, ‘ Viva Garibaldj!’ it 
every step they met with crowds of men and women, armed with 
swords, daggers, and pikes, which they flourished in the air, uttering at the 
same time the usual magic cries. Dirty-looking fellows, in the Neapolitan 
uniform, were hugged and kissed by persons as dirty as themselves, and 
then uniting, all surged onwards to the Toledo,”’—Letters from Naples, 











THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR. 

After laying the foundation stone of the new Parliament House g 
Ottawa, the Prince of Wales held a levee, and then drove through the 
streets amid loud acclamations, and inspected the Canadian regiment en. 
camped in a field. After déjeuner, he went to the sides of the Chauditry 
Falls, where by three wooden inclined planes rafts are conveyed from 
Chaudiére Lake down to Ottawa river, a distance of sixty feet, The 
Prince and suite went down the slides, the people cheering lustily, Hg 
also rode on a raft down the “ timber shoot,” a contrivance for gettj 
lumber down the falls of the Ottawa. The feat is thus described by the 
Times correspondent— 

‘* Of course every possible precaution was taken to insure strength and 
careful guides for the raft on which the Prince was to rush down the shoot, 
Only the immediate members of the suite and a few gentlemen, in all about 
twenty, were allowed to be onit. When these were fairly settled down, the 
Prince sitting on a raised plank, between the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Governor-General, the rope which held the mass of timber against the eur. 
rent was cut, and instantly the raft began to move. At first it went with 
slow, stately motion, but gradually as it entered the narrower parts of the 
shoot, where the incline began, the speed quickened, and every one held fast 
as the first jump and steep descent drew nearer. Before you could well 
it was coming, the mass slid over the edge with an uneasy kind of gliding 
leap, and went rushing down faster and faster till there was another j 
and then a straight run which plunged the beams under water, wetting some 
the suite to the knees. Quicker and quicker the banks flew by, all thronged with 
people cheering and waving handkerchiefs, and faster and faster the raft 

lunged down, groaning and creaking, now half hidden by the boiling water, 
into which it dashed at the end of each shoot, gliding rapidly along the logs 
of the straight runs with jerks and thumps as if it was being forced ove 
rocks, till it came to anotherjump and another steep incline, taking each 
one faster than the others in one grand headlong sort of flying whirl which 
gave a notion of irresistible force, and made each passenger, as it a 
component part of raft and Rapids both. To go down the Rapids of the 
Lawrence is nothing, but to go down the Rapids of a timber shoot, to keep 
pace with the flying waters, aud see them hissing and rushing up over the 
raft beneath ~ feet, is the most exhilarating adventure in all th 
repertoire of American travel. It is something which partakes of fly- 
ing and swimming; the immense speed of the whole mass—the rush 
of the water, the succession of ‘shoots’ stretching out before you like 
sloping steps of stairs, the delight of flying over these with the easy 
skim of a bird—the rough, long straights in which the raft seems to 
dive and founder, letting the water up beneath and over it behind till it s 
again urged forward, and then comes another incline of water which you 
whirl madly down as if you were in a swing. To steady yourself on the 
narrow plank amidships, and hold on with might and main as the timber 
snaps and works like a bundle of reeds, gettting a momentary rest with each 
quick incline, and again thumping over the straights with sharp, uneasy, 
struggles, is to experience such a heap of new sensations as neither balloons 
nor diving-bells afford, such a whirl as only three-quarters of a mile down 
the great timber shoots of the Ottawa can ever give. All on the raft with 
the Prince, to whom (excepting the Governor-General) the sensation was a 
novel as it seemed beautiful and terrible, were delighted, and the only 
regret which his Royal Highness expressed when the raft at last did con- 
descend to stop in the centre of the river, below the Falls, was that the 
shoot was not at least a mile longer.” 

At Toronto, the Orangemen had made arrangements to join the pr- 
cession with their insignia, but the Duke of Newcastle objected, and the 
Governor-General required the Mayor to advise him at Kingston, that 
the party procession would be abandoned. Arrived at Kingston the 
Prince found the orangemen had erected two arches ; a refusal to ls 
was the consequence, and, after lying off Kingston all night, the Prince 
proceeded on his way to Belleville. Before leaving, however, his 
Highness expressed his regret to the American Volunteers that he was 
unable to receive them. Thither Mr. Flannigan, the leader, and some 
of the Orangemen followed; but fortunately their advent was tele- 
graphed, and the train conveying the party being behind time, the 
reception was accomplished before their arrival. The news from King- 
ston created great excitement at Toronto, and the Orangemen declared 
they would follow the Prince everywhere, but some Americans @ 
Canada protested that, in the event of their doing so, it must be by® 
short route over the Niagara Falls. , 

The latest accounts from Toronto speak of the Prince’s reception there, 
on the 7th instant, as exceeding any other for magnificence and enthu- 
siasm. The Orange demonstrations had been abandoned. 


Che Court. 

Tux QveEN quitted Balmoral on Saturday, and proceeded by railway 
Edinburgh, where she remained until Monday evening. Her Majesty 
was accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Princesses Alice, Helens 
and Louisa, and the Prinees Arthur and Leopold, and attended by Sir 
Charles Wood. During her stay at Holyrood, her Majesty called upom 
the Duchess of Kent at Cramond House, walked up Arthur's Seat, and 
drove along the Leith Road. The Prince Consort visited the Na 
Gallery and the Botanic Gardens. The Court quitted Edinburgh on 
Monday evening, and, travelling all night, reached Osborne a little before 
ten o'clock on ‘Tuesday morning. 

Her Majesty is to embark today at Gravesend for Antwerp. 

The Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres have called on the Queet, 
and her Majesty has visited the Countess of Neuilly at Ryde. 
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Che Ariropolis. 


ting of the City Sewers’ Cemmission on Tuesday, Deputy 
an averted So a minute passed at the last meeting of the Court, by 
which the Act of Parliament to prevent the adulteration of food had been 
referred to a committee of the Court. It was a most important Act, for 
under its operation, if fairly carried out, the poor would be able to pro- 
cure genuine beer, bread, milk, and every other edible. The Act was 
more permissive than compulsory in its character, and he wished to know 
whether the order of reference was such as to enable the Court within 
its jurisdiction to carry out the provisions of the statute. The Chairman 
pe that it was left entirely to the committee to take what steps they 


in the matter. Deputy Lott expressed a strong hope that the | 


visions of the Act would, in the public interest, and especially of that 
of the poor, be carried into practical operation, calculated as it was to 
promote and maintain the public health. 

The case of Streatfeild, Laurence, and Mortimore, of London, and Lau- 
rence, Mortimore, and Co., of Liverpool, came before the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy on Tuesday, upon the question of ‘ last examination.” Mr. Link- 
later, for creditors opposing, examined Mr. Thomas Laurence at great 
length, and elicited that the firm in London ‘believed that we had a sur- 

Jus of 328,000/. including 85,000/. of reserved fund.” At the end of 1858, 
Bereatfeild and Co. heard that a firm—Payne and Clark—were in difficulty, 
and wanted “‘ assistance ;” that firm was largely indebted to Herbert Smith 
and Co., who in their turn were indebted to Streatfeild’s, and must be 
“assisted.” Herbert Smith and Co. were insolvent apart from their mine. 
but “Herbert Smith told my wife that we should not lose a shilling by 
them; did not think we should lose by Herbert Smith.” With reference 
to another large debt,—that of Smith, Patient, and Smith,—Mr. Laurence 
was not so confident last New Years’s Day—‘‘ In my own mind, I thought 
the loss might be 30,000/, or 40,0007. ; still continued discounting their 
bills, perhaps to the extent of one-third of their debt to us; were liable for 
73,000. on their account at the time of their failure.’”” Mr. Laurence had 
“ implicit faith” in Herbert Smith; ‘the amount of their debt was in- 
oreased from 40,0007, to 97,0007. since 1859.” Streatfeild and Co. hada 

ign corresponding clerk named Rider in their employment, who went to 
Paris and set up business on his own account; Streatfeild and Co. lent him 
10007. “ We are now liable on his account for 40,000/.” Rider did a large 
trade with the United States, and in order to his being able to ‘‘ get goods 
on the best terms we gave him our acceptances ;_ we did not often look at 
his account; we always thought it safe.” Mr. Laurence also stated the 
— of the debts of Gibson, upon whose account Streatfeilds were 
120,000/.; Schrader, 22,000/; Waring, 32,000; Clark, 57,000; 
52,000. ‘‘ A greater falsehood was never uttered in the City 
of ” than a suggestion that Streatfeild and Co. charged 
commission on the renewal of bills. In 1857, the firm deposited 
deeds with the Bank of England, who discounted for 180,000/. 
Overend, Gurney and Co. had deeds deposited with them ‘ three 
days before the ey my ” [stoppage]. ‘* They lent us 20,0007. We had 
no idea of stoppage. Not being able to get our bills discounted, I went to 
Mr. Chapman’s private residence, and said that we could not get on, and 
that we should require some assistance. He said, ‘Oh, you must not 
stop ;’ and next day I deposited with him deeds, and received 20,000/. as 
a temporary loan ;’’ 13,000/. was paid into the Joint-Stock Bank, 2000/. to 
Liverpool account, 2000/, to Herbert Smith and Co., 1000/. to Smith, Pa- 
tient, and Smith, and 1000/7. to Thomas Mortimore. ‘‘ Herbert Smith asked 
for the 2000/.; I gave it to him to prevent his stoppage ;”’ and 1000/. to 
Smith and Co. with the same intention. 

The last examinations were passed ; all questions as to conduct being re- 
served for the certificate meetings. 

The dispute between Mr. Price and Mr. Prince anent Mrs. Price, has 
been transferred from the farms and lanes of Somersetshire to the Courts of 
law. A writ of habeas corpus has been granted by Baron Wilde, sitting in 

rs, commanding the Reverend Lewis Price to produce his captured 
wife before the said Baron, and show cause why he detains her and prevents 
her from entering the Abode of Love, and there joining Brother Prince. 
Mr, Price makes affidavit that she desires to return. 


At the Central Criminal Court, Job Timmins was tried for taking a girl 
under the age of sixteen from her parents without their consent. Timmins 
carried the girl about the town for two or three days, and when he had 
spent all his money he sent her home. She wasa consenting party, and 


was not seduced or deceived in the ordinary sense. She is a forward girl of | 


The defence set up was leave and license from the girl herself, 


who had already, before the abduction, granted favours to the man. This | 


defence was not admitted ; Timmins was found guilty, but sentence was de- 
, and he was allowed to go at large on bail; because the Judge agreed 
to submit a point of law so the Court of Criminal Appeal. It was contended 

t there was nothing to show that the prisoner intended to deprive the 
father of the possession of his daughter. 

On the same day, William Slater and William Vivian, keepers at Colney 
Hatch =, were tried for the manslaughter of a patient, William 
Swift. e case was peculiar. It was proved that Swift had assaulted 
Gann, a keeper, and the latter admitted that he had given Swift a severe 

win the stomach. Gann was rescued from Swift by other keepers at a 
moment when the lunatic had nearly strangled him. bear days afterwards 
Swift died, and a post mortem examination showed that he had leon roughly 
treated by some one, for the arch of the chest was smashed in, and his ribs 
were broken, yet there were no signs of external injury. The charge 
against Slater and Vivian rested on the allegations of two lunatics who gave 
evidence in court. Samuel Clark deposed that Slater and Vivian had 
dragged Swift into the ‘padded room,” and had there knelt upon and 
kicked him “for nearly an hour.”” Varney told the same story, but said 

kicking and violence only lasted “ten minutes.” Dr. Tyerman and Dr. 
Tucker, officers connected with the asylum, deposed that Swift made no 
complaints on the evening before he died, and seemed moderately well. If 
e had been kicked, as described, there must have been external marks of 
Violence, but there were none. Dr. Partridge pointed out the injuries 
could not have been inflicted several days before the death of Swift, with- 
out his exhibiting marked symptoms of having received them. They would 
have materially affected respiration. 1fso much violence had been used as 
that described by Varney and Clark, there must have been external marks. 
Dr. Luke, of St. Luke's, gave similar evidence. But how did the deceased 

tient get injured? The inquiry has not solved that. The Jury, giving 
ue weight, no doubt, to the fact that the principal witnesses against Slater 
and Vivian were irresponsible lunatics, found them to be ‘* Not guilty.” 


On Wednesday, Catherine Simpson was found guilty of the charge of 


et off the nose of Hannah Atkins, and sent to prison for eig nteen 
months—a light punishment. This ferocious creature has bitten an in- 
Spector, injured by her teeth another man’s eye, partially deprived her hus- 








band of his ears, and ‘so damaged his nose with her teeth, that seventeen 
stiches have had to be put into it! ”’ 

On Thursday, Daniel de la Cherois Gourlay, physician, was indicted for 
breach of trust—that of converting to his own use several sums of money 
which he received as a trustee. Being an executor, he misused moneys be- 
longing to the widow of a testator, He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, ‘A most unjust sentence, 
my Lord and Jury,”’ said the convict. 


Further investigation has been made into the Stepney murder before the 
Coroner’s Jury and the Thames Street Magistrate. Rone feeling was 
manifested against Mullins by the mob. The proceedings before the Magi- 
strate on Tuesday were of a formal nature, the prosecution proving the 
corpus delicti by showing that Mrs. Emsley was murdered. Mr. Wontner, 
for the prosecution, produced a plasterer’s hammer found in the dwelling of 
the prisoner Mullins, and asked Dr. Gill, who made a post mortem exami- 
nation, if such an instrument as that was likely to ceuse the wounds he had 
described, Dr. Gill said,—*‘ It is my opinion that an instrument like that 
did occasion the wounds.”” Mr. Wontner—‘ Have you measured the sharp 
end of that instrument?” Dr. Gill—* I have; and it corresponds with the 
length of the wound above the left eyebrow.”” Mr, Wontner—* Look at the 
other end of the hammer. Would that produce the circular wound you 
have — of?”’ Dr, Gill—** I have no doubt the skull has been fractured 
by such an instrument as this. The circular wound has been produced by 
repeated blows, forcing the skull into the brain, and I judge this by the ex- 
treme crispness of the edges.’” Mr. Selfe—‘* Was that injury done by one 
blow, Mr. Gill?” Dr. Gill—“ No, sir, not by one blow. The opening is 
too large to have been inflicted by one blow. It was done with some heavy 
instrument, as the skull was starred in all directions.” 

At the Coroner's inquest, Mr. Joseph Bigg, Minister of the Apostolic 
Church, expressed his belief that certain lenses found in the parcel in the 
outhouse belonged to Mrs. Emsley. Elizabeth George, charwoman, identi- 
fied Mullins as the man she had seen at Mrs. Emsley’s house on the Satur- 
day before the murder. Mrs. Emsley was talking to him about washing 
some kitchen ceilings. Walter Emms, his daughter Susannah, and two of 
his sons, were examined. They proved that the father had not been out of 
his house until after nine on the Saturday morning when Mullins said he 
had seen him go to the outhouse between eight and nine. ‘The children 
proved that Mullins had been in the brickfield immediately before Emms 
was arrested. Sergeant Thomas proved that the shed in which the parcel 
was found was as accessible to any one else as it wasto Emms. This in- 
quiry is now adjourned until the 16th of October. 

A man calling himself Charles Gault perpetrated a daring robbery on Sa- 
turday at midday. Entering a watchmaker’s shop he inquired of the boy 
in charge for the master, Mr. Walker. The answer was that Mr. Walker 
was notin. When would he be in? In about an hour. Gault at once 
seized the boy by the throat, and a confederate entered and carried off a 
number of watches. As soon as the confederate had gone, Gault bolted ; 
but the boy rushing out in pursuit and erying, ** Stop thief,’’ the fellow was 
captured. 

Mr. Walter Charles Stewart, many years cashier of the Daily News, has 
been committed for trial on a charge of embezzling nearly 600/, It seems 
that a warrant was issued against him some time back, and placed in the 
hands of a detective officer, who was, however, unable to discover the pri- 
soner’s residence, and it was only when he was brought to the police-station 
charged by a cabman with not paying him his fare that the warrant could be 
executed. The prisoner was identitied by an officer. 

The Southwark Magistrate has sent Elizabeth Fowler to prison for three 
months for fortune-telling. While there are dupes, knaves will abound. 
Frances Garrett was induced to go to Mrs. Fowler, and found ber sitting in 
a dark room smoking a pipe. Cards were shuttled, and ridiculous ee 
made for sixpence! The husband of another dupe said that unfortunately 
for him his wife had known the prisoner for some time, and she had so 
worked on her feelings within the last few months, that she had driven his 
wife nearly mad. ‘The latter, in consequence, had got into drunken habits, 
and pledged and sold everything she could lay her hands on to purchase 
drink with, and supply money to the prisoner. He added that his wife was 
so afraid of the fortune-teller, she would not come forward, 





A fire destroyed on Wednesday morning a large range of premises, at 
Ratcliff, belonging to Mr. Clarke, and used as a steam biscuit bakery. 
Three horses and large quantities of flour and biscuits were destroyed. 
Mr. Clarke is a Navy contractor, and his loss is unhappily not covered by 
insurance. 

Provinrial, 

Mr. A. Seymour, the Liberal candidate for Exeter, has addressed the 
electors. He promises to walk in the footsteps of Mr. Divett, the re- 
tiring Member. He is for vote by ballot, and a large extension of the 
franchise. Mr. Seymour is supported by Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P. 

At the request of many among the friends of the late Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Moffatt, late Member for Ashburton, who had been intimately associated 
with Mr. Locke during the whole of his Parliamentary career, will be 
proposed as a candidate to fill the vacancy caused by the sudden and la- 
mented death of Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Laing, Member for the Northern Burghs and Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, unable to visit his constituents, has forwarded to them an 
address, in which he states his yiews on the history of the past and the 
policy of the future- ‘ 

‘The fact that throughout the vicissitudes of a long and eventful session 
no serious wish has been shown by-any considerable party, either in the 
House of Commons or the country, to displace the present administration 
affords the best proof that on the whole it represents adequately the en- 


| lightened public opinion and prevailing sentiments of the nation. That 


national feeling is for the present directed mainly towards foreign affairs, 
and demands above all things that due provision be made for the safety and 
defence of the empire. The Russian and Italian wars, the Indian mutiny, 
and other recent events, have rudely dispelled the confidence which ten 
years ago was so generally felt in the event of a millennium of peace and 
prosperity, and have impressed on the minds of a vast majority of thinking 
men the conclusion that thisisa period of probation and peril, in which the 
nation’s best energies must be braced up to the paramount duty of main- 
taining at all hazards the greatness and dignity of the empire. We have 
received a noble inheritance from our fathers, and our first care must be to 
make such provision that by the blessing of Providence we may hand it down 
not less great and glorious to those who come after us. The Volunteer move- 
ment is at once the best representative of the national fecling and the surest 
guarantee for its continuanceand results. In this state of things the duty of the 
Government is obvious—to guide and organize the movement of the nation ; 
to improve the efficiency of the army and navy and fortify the dockyards, 
but at the same time to avoid extravagance ; to preserve a tone of moderation 
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with foreign powers ; to omit no fair opportunity of cementing friendly alli- 
ances by commercial intercourse ; and, in a word, while prepared for war to 
show that we wish for peace. Such is the policy which the nation desires, 
and which the government has endeavoured, not, I hope, without success, to 
carry into effect.” 





The East Cumberland Agricultural Society met on Tuesday at Carlisle. 
Mr. Thomas Salkeld took the chair ; and Mr. Howard, of Corby, occu- 
pied the vice-chair. Sir James Graham and Mr. Lawson were both 

resent, Sir James was the chief speaker, but he was almost wholly 
ocal ; praise of Cumberland yeomen and border farmers, and support of 
the Volunteer movement, the wet summer and so on, all topics local or 
agricultural. Sir James, however, told a pretty story about a Cumber- 
land man— 

** Applications,” he said, ‘“‘have been made to me repeatedly by great 
landowners in the South of England to recommend to them from this county 
of Cumberland and from the neighbouring county of Westmoreland persons 
well qualified to manage large estates. Now, here is a cireumstance I may 
reveal without being guilty of a breach of confidence. When I was one of 
the servants of the Crown, the Prince Consort did me the honour to ask if 
there was any one whom I could recommend to undertake the management 
of the Home Farm at Windsor. There was a young man, son of a tenant of 
mine, whom I could conscientiously recommend to that appointment. 

Cheers.) Uis father was dead. He had been trained upon a large farm. 

e was the right hand of his mother who held one of the best farms on my 
estate. I offered it to him ; but what was the feeling he manifested ? He 
was not flattered by the offer ; he was not attracted by the position. But 
he said, ‘I feel that I am of use to my mother and sisters; Iam happy 
where I am ; I thank you for the offer, but let me have a share in the lease ; 


let my name be associated along with my mother’s, and I would prefer to | 


remain in Cumberland.’ (CAcers.) Failing this Cumberland farmer, what 
was my next step? I recommended an excellent farmer from the opposite 
side of the Border—from the county of Dumfries. He received the ap- 
pointment, and managed the Home Farm at Windsor with so much satisfac- 
tion tothe Royal family that their regret at losing him was extreme. 
Where did he go to? He went to manage the estate of the Duke of Rich- 
mond in Sussex, and both the Duke and Lord March told me of the great 
loss they sustained when the connexion ceased. His estates in Nottingham- 
shire are managed by a Border farmer, whom I also had the good fortune to 
recommend. ‘These, then, are instances which, I am satisfied, without flat- 
tery, show that the home of the Cumberland yeoman, and the education of 
the Cumberland farmer, on a large seale, afford a better training in the best 
system of agriculture than any college would produce. . . . When lam gone, 
I may be remembered as one who was firmly attached to his native country, 
who through a long life had done his best to preserve and improve that 
property which I inherited, and that to the last hour of my life my great- 
est pleasure was still to continue in Cumberland an improving farmer.” 
(Cheers.) 

The Warwickshire Agricultural Socicty held its annual festival at 
Coleshill on Wednesday. Mr. Adderley and Mr. Newdegate were pre- 
sent. Mr. Adderley occupied himself in making good humoured attacks 
on Mr. Bright. Mr. Newdegate made some enigmatical remarks on Pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Adderley had said incidentally that Protection was dead. In one sense 
it might be, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Adderley’s friend, Mr. Bright ; 
but, if it was nationally dead, how came it that we had a Poor Law? Then, 
again, there was education—a favourite subject with his right honourable 
friend—how came it that the country enjoyed that, if Protection was dead ? 
Protection was,not dead; it was a peinigte of our nationality, and burned 
now more brightly than ever. 





The Church Missionary Society held a special meeting at Birmingham 
on Tuesday. It was remarkable for a speech delivered by Colonel Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, on the necessity of converting the people of India to 
Christianity. The only true conquest must be Christianity. The native 
Christians were loyal throughout the mutiny. Why has there been no 

eater progress made towards the conversion of the Hindoos, because we 

ave adopted the policy of neutrality ? 

The greatest instance of unfaithfulness on the part of our Government 
was the exclusion of the Bible from every school in India. The result of 
this exclusion was to render young India infidel to the back-bone, and, 
therefore, not to respect its religion in the least. Every science taught in 
our Government cteale destroyed, piecemeal but effectually, the Bengal 
religion, and left the inhabitants of India without one—in fact, Atheists. 
That was the process going on gradually but surely, and the reason of it 
was that Government refused to introduce the Bible into their schools. 
What was the remedy for this state of things? The answer given by a large 

rtion of the British publie was, ‘‘ The only remedy is to put the Bible 
into every British school, and let the attendance at the Bible classes be vo- 
luntary.”” It would not be candid for him to agree with that opinion, be- 
cause he went further. He would put the Bible into every Government 
school, and let attendance at the Bible classes be the sine qua non of admis- 
sion to them. It might be said that this was compulsion, but it was not, 
because no child need go to a Government school if his parents objected to 
it. Among the many objections to this was that which argued that we had 
no right to take the money of the people of India to teach them our religion. 
But those who reasoned thus reasoned as Englishmen living under repre- 
sentative institutions. It was not an objection to be applied to British 
India, which was a conquered country. Our position there was that of des- 
pots, and as kind and Christian despots we must be content to rule the 
country. They had no representative government, and they had no right 
to demand that they should be ruled in their way. It was said that if the 
Bible were put into the schools, the schools would be deserted, and a rebel- 
lion would break out. Butagainst this he could bring his own life-long ex- 
perience, and give it a flat contradiction, In the missionary schools of India 
not only was the Bible put, butit was the sine qua non of admission. Did 
that prevent Indian parents from sending their children to these schools ? 
Decidedly, no. He could tell that in his presidency the most popular schools 
in India were the missionary schools, and that where a missionary school 
and a Government school stood side by side, the mass entered the 
former, and the minority the latter. He did not pretend to say that the 
mass attended the missionary schools because the Bible was there. They 
chose those schools because the secular instruction was better. But he 
mentioned the fact to show that the missionary schools were largely at- 
tended, in spite of the Bible being there, and that while there were other 
schools where there was no Bible. The people of India did not object to 
the Bible, nor to any attemptsat converting them, so long as those attempts 
were openly and honestly made. But they were fearfully suspicious, and 
their idea--an idea not dissipated by the Government—was that conversion 
was brought about by pollution or contact, and not by argument or books. 
England had done far more to drive India to rebellion than it could ever do 
by the introduction of the Bible. As the result of his own experience, he 
could assure the meeting that the Natives of India lived in continual fear 








. . Se a ee 
of being cheated into the religion of their masters; and the reason wag that 
the Government of England had neglected to teach them that Christians 
was not a thing to be taken into the stomach, but a thing to be felt ina 
heart, and comprehended by the understanding. The last objection to the 
introduction of the Bible was that the time had not come. But he wag one 
of those who believed that if it wasa duty at all, the time was today or 
never. There would be no better time, if we looked for a haleyon 
when the deep-seated love of India for its old religion would be Sauk 
without an effort on our parts, we should be disappointed. 

The meeting of course cordially sympathized with thee views, an 
voted thanks to the speaker by acclamation. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph has won the golden opinions of the aged jp 
his diocese. He has entertained at dinner in his palace an assem) 
men and women, all above seventy years old, whose united 
amounted to 6254. Mr. Robert Hughes, one of the oldest, he is ninety 
gave the toast, “‘ Good health to the Bishop ;” and ssid— : 

**My Lord, I have seen in my time (including your Lordship) ¢ 
bishops of St. Asaph—Bishop Shipley, Bishop Halifax, Bishop Bagot, Bj 
Hoarsley, Bishop Luxmoore, and Bishop Carey. All these have I seen 
known, and until this day such a treat as this has never been given jn §¢, 
Asaph. We have also reason, my Lord, to be thankful to God and to 
for the very good dinner we have just had. We have also to be thankful tg 
Providence for the river which flows beneath at the lower end of the city. 
and to your Lordship for providing the means, by erecting a fountain, tp 
convey the water toe the upper part of St. Asaph for the benefit of both ola 
and young. Posterity, my Lord, will not fail to appreciate this great and 
lasting boon, and be thankful. I hope, and all around me hope, that this 
great kindness will be remembered from generation to generation.” (dy. 

dause.) 
a The other speakers expressed their feclings with similar enthusiasm, 
The Bishop took them through his palace and showed them his pictures, 
and then the venerable group were photographed. They gave thme 
cheers for the Bishop and departed. 


The movement intended to promote an increased supply of cotton has 
resulted so far in a practical measure. Yesterday week a meeting was 
held in the Mayor’s parlour, Manchester, convened by Mr, Thomes 
Bazley, to discuss the propriety of forming a Joint-Stock Com 


| Limited, the chief object of which should be to ~ cotton in India of 
t 


an improved quality and ship it to this country. was, however, re 
commended that a model farm should be established in the East Indies 
for the cultivation of superior cotton for coarse spinning, and another 
model farm in Australia, where all cottons of the Brazil, Egyptian, and 
Sea Island qualities could be produced. The suggested amount of capi 
tal was 100,0007., in 1000 shares of 100/. each. It was reco 

that nine-tenths of the capital should be devoted to the supplies of cot- 
ton from the East Indies, and the other tenth employed in Australia for 
cotton of the long stapled and fine classes. It is believed that im the 
East Indies and Australia the Government will render every possible fa- 
cility, making free grants of land or concessions of land on terms almost 
equal to a gift, and lending assistance to procure labour. Government 
officers would be instructed to support the just interests of the comme, 
and to protect its rights and property. The company would avail 

of the most improved mechanical appliances. It is considered reasonable 
to anticipate a profitable return of 25 per cent. on the paid-up capitalin 
some time after the first year’s experience ; but it | be desirable net 
to divide more than 10 per cent. profit, and to employ the surplus till the 
capital has accumulated to one million. Mr. Bazley, after dwellinga 
the importance of the cotton trade, employing a — equal to that 
of all Belgium, and a capital equal to the national revenue, said— 

All the efforts made up to this time having been found inadequate to th 
exigency of the position in which the trade is “ees he submitted that the 
time has arrived for more active exertions. It has often been suggested 
that the cotton-spinning interests of Lancashire should sect an example by 
becoming directly the encouragers of cotton growing. He feared on 
many occasions, the quality of cotton we had received, and were <= of 
receiving, from the East Indies, had been unjustly depreciated. To hisown 
knowledge, most excellent cotton could be had from India—cotton as good 
as from the United States. The thing only wanted grappling with. We 
have more land in British possessions capable of producing abundancedf 
cotton than any other country possessed. The Americans, by their extm- 
ordinary energy, will probably receive in the coming ro not less than 
50,000,000/. sterling for an industry which originated in imported la- 
bour applied to a ~ en that was not indigenous. Surely, the sous of Ep 
land could do what their friends and relatives had done across the Atlantic! 
There had beeu too much supineness on this question ; and he submitted 
that it was not a mere question of philanthropy er patriotism, but a quer 
tion of interest, that the spinners and manufacturers of this country 
supply themselves with cotton abundantly from other parts of the world at 
as cheap a rate and as good a quality as from American or any other foreign 
source whatever. He was glad to find that the growth of cotton was agai 
thought of in Jamaica; there were also hopes of Africa ; but India must be 
the great field of cultivation. Unquestionably, the native cultivators 
great difficulties to combat; and it would be the great object of the pro 
company to communicate directly with the ryots, or planters, and hold out 
to them the sure prospect of a good market price for their cotton, At pre 
sent, the cotton received from British India was in as good condition a8 that 
from the United States, so greatly had the supply from the latter source 
been depreciated in the last year or two by adulteration with sand. We 
should receive a more legitimate, and probably more extensive, return traé 
from India than from any other country. The few millions of slaves @ 
America were no great consumers of British manufactures. We could nét 
expect a slave population to be great consumers of the comforts or luxuries 
of life; we must look to free men in free countries for an extensive and @- 
tending trade. 

The meeting agreed to form the company, and took the first steps a¢ 
cessary to call it into being. 


The manufacturers and operatives held a kind of conference at Not- 
tingham on Monday in the Corn Exchange. An operative  oage 
operatives and manufacturers furnished several speakers, The chief ob- 
ject of the meeting apparently was mainly held for the purpose 
hearing an explanation from the manufacturers of the reasons why 
cannot concede the demands of the men. Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
were the speakers. Mr. Lee showed that wages are higher now 
formerly before machinery was introduced, and that the state of 
did not admit of higher wages than those given in 1859. Mr, Mun- 
della said— 

The hosiery trade is subject to great competition from abroad. German 
competition has been growing year after year, and stealing our trade, aba 
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had felt it very much of late. At the beginning of the pre- 
the empire Government had taken all the duties off German goods. That 
= Nhe German manufacturer a premium of 6¢. per dozen upon his goods. 
on come into England without any duty at all, at 5s. per dozen less than 
did at the beginning of this year. Another effect is this—that, if 
they come into England at 6d. per dozen less than formerly, the 
‘= manufacturer could only get about half the trade. Within the 
week he had received samples of goods from Germany which he could 
= considerably cheaper than what he could make them at. The 
— given in March last has never been obtained by the manufacturers. 
It is out of all reason to expect manufacturers to give the advance now, 
for if they make the goods they would have to put them upon the shelves. 
Tt is nowa uestion of fight between the English manufacturers and the 
while we are quarrelling they are reaping the benefit, and 
their warehouses are as busy as possible. They are getting orders as fast 
Dm ible, and taking our trade from us. : 
men did not seem very well satisfied ; but at the close the follow- 
sng resolution, proposed by Mr. Mundella, was ed to— 
That, should the question in dispute be amicably settled, this meeting 
recommends that a board of arbitration be formed, consisting of six manu- 
facturers and six workmen, to whom all questions relating to the rates of 
labour in the hosiery trade shall be referred.” 
ily the strike is ended. The deputation of working men who at- 
the conference at the General Exchange, Nottingham, on Mon- 
day last, have since that time visited the hands throughout the Sutton 
hose and half-hose districts, and, after ,having fully represented to them 
the bearings of the debate at the Conference, have been empowered by the 
Trades’ Union to declare the strike to be at an end. In accordance with 
this authority, the deputation had on Thursday an interview with Messrs. 
Mundella, Lee, and Ashwell, when the following resolution, formally de- 
glaring the termination of the strike, and the terms upon which it has 
been abandoned, was drawn up and signed by the respective parties to 
the contract— 

‘ We the undersigned, being delegates from the manufacturers and opera- 
tives engaged in the various branches of the hosiery trade, having met in 
conference at the Corn Exchange, on Monday, the 17th of September, 1860, 
mutually agree that, in consideration of the reasons discussed, and the facts 
adduced as to the position and prospects of the trade, it is to the interest of 
the tives and the trade anally that the strike in the Sutton hose and 

branches shall at once cease, and that work be resumed at the 
prices current in January, 1860. It is further agreed that, in order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of strikes which have been so disastrous to employers and 
employed, and to protect the mutual interests of masters and workmen, a 
board of arbitration be at once formed, to consist of six manufacturers and 
4ix operatives, to which all questions relating to the w of labour shall 
be referred. The decision of the said board shall be final and binding upon 
all ge wl ‘ 
is document is signed by responsible persons on behalf both of the 
employers and operatives. 

An examination, strictly private, of the household of Mr. Kent, of Road, 

has now been had at Roa ill House. Mr. Slack acted on behalf of the 
istrates, Mr. Dunn being present on behalf of the Kents. In addition 
to the in Holliday, a lad who did housework for Mr. Kent, and who 
was disch from Mr. Kent’s employ on the day of the murder, was ex- 
amined. But we have no advices of the examination of Mr. Kent, Mrs, 
Kent, or Miss Constance Kent. 
Lieutenant Lewins, of the Thirty-First Regiment of Bengal Native In- 
fantry, who threw a schoolboy into the middle of a road at Sunderland, has 
been fined 20/. The boy had been very provoking, and had damaged a 


A 


shrubbery, and Lieutenant Lewins has expressed his regret that in chastising 
him he lost his temper. 

Mr. Sparrow, iron broker, Wolverhampton, has been committed for trial 
ana charge of assaulting Mr. Griffiths, also an iron broker of the same town, 
Sithintent todo him grievous bodily harm. Sparrow beat him violently 
in the street, irritated by some expressions in a circular on the iron trade is- 
sued by Griffiths. 

Thomas Neasam, an idle, dissolute fellow, has killed his wife during a 
quarrel at Liverpool. Neasam had no visible means of living, but kept 

ds, and was “‘ addicted to coursing.”” His wife earned money, but 

also got drunk, and called her husband a “‘ returned convict,’’ and much 

else. ereupon, he slew her, by stabbing her in the left side. She 
‘screamed, ran into the street, and died. Neasam at once surrendered. 





A singular accident has occurred at the Sheffield station of the Rother- 


ham Railway. A Mr. Chadwick and a Mrs. Simpson were passengers from 
Rotherham. In attempting to cross the line, they did not see a train ap- 
tine. Mr. Chadwick cleared the danger, and the old lady tried to 
, and fell. The station-master, rushing to her assistance, seized her 
and swung her clear of the line; but her clothes catching a step, she was 
and killed. The station-master and Mr. Chadwick, who also ran in 
to were knocked down and severely hurt. 

During a fit of tempo insanity, Thomas Hargreaves, colour-sergeant 
of the 84th hey oan of af character, shot himself through the 

head with his rifle, in the Regent Road Barracks at Manchester. 





IRELAND. 

Carrickfergus Castle is to be ‘armed with six Lancaster guns, which 
will give that old keep the command of Belfast Lough. 

An attempt has been made at Mohill to shoot the Earl of Leitrim. About 
two o'clock, on Saturday, as Lord Leitrim was returning from presiding at 
& meeting of the board of guardians, and while passing the shop of a man 
Damed James Murphy, he was fired at, the charge, consisting of three balls, 
narrowly missing his lordship. It happened that two policemen were in 
the neighbourhood at the time, who, having observed a puff of smoke pro- 
¢eeding from the shop door, entered and found Murphy standing in front of 

shop, holding in his hand a gun, which had evidently been discharged 

Y 4moment before. It appears that a few days previously Murphy had 
Sent a written challenge to Lord Leitrim; and this circumstance, coupled 
With the fact of his making the attempt in a public street, and an hour of the 
day when detection woul have been inevitable, leads to the supposition 
that the unfortunate man laboured under aberration of mind. 
ben er account states that Murphy made attempts on the life of a mem- 
—< the family some weeks since. When seized he had in his possession a 
Lauded pistol as well as the blunderbus with which he fired at the Earl of 





SCOTLAND. 
pte, omen in the manufacturing village of Alva, near Alloa, have struck 
& rise of . The women have been long complaining of the small 
remuneration they have for their yarn-filling, and they demand an addi- 








tional halfpenny for each spindle. At the present rate of pay, they say 
they are not able, with bad yarn and long hours, to earn more t . & 
week during summer, and during winter months not more than half that 
sum. They have held a meeting with a man—a member of some perma- 
nent committee in the chair—and the men have resolved to support the 
women by abstaining from work. 





Six men were killed on the 10th by an explosion in the “ corning-house” 
of the Melfort gunpowder works, which stand in a lonely place near Oban. 
The other houses were in full work at the time, but only one exploded, and 
in that, at the moment, there were no workmen. ‘The cause of the accident 
has not been ascertained. The six men were engaged in the corning-house. 
The quantity of gunpowder that exploded was three tons. 


Forvigu aud Culanial. 


Ftaurt.—The Emperor and Empress arrived at Algiers on the 17th- 
They had travelled from Toulon to Ajaccio; and thence by Minorca to 
Algiers. The sea was rough and the passage longer than usual, The 
Bey of Tunis had arrived at Algiers, and the brother of the Emperor of 
Morocco was expected. 

A report that the Emperor was fired at by an assassin in the streets of 
Toulon has been categorically declared to be without foundation by the 
Constitutionnel. 

_ Various designs are imputed to the French Government by forei 
journals. With regard to one imputation the Constitutionnel thus 
speaks— 

** The Independance Belge vepeats a singular report which it is evident an 
attempt is made to circulate. 

** That journal declares that the Islands of Sardinia and of Elba, cas 
échéant, will indemnify France for the new increase which Piedmont would 
receive by the annexation of Naples and of Sicily. 

P si = these persisting assertions we must again give a new and categorical 
enial, 

*“* And, first of all, the annexation of Naples and of Sicily is not an ae- 
complished fact. Were that annexation completed today the Imperial Go- 
vernment would not recognize it. 

** Justice would bid a truce to all these projects of aggrandizement which 
are so wrongly attributed to us. 

** Once more, France neither desires nor asks anything. 
aspire to make conquests, but to pacify.”’ 

The Nouvelle says that the treaty of alliance between Belgium and 
Holland, the conclusion of which was lately denied by the Constitution- 
nel in a most positive manner, appears to be definitively concluded, and 
that it is of a purely defensive character. 

_M. Grandguillot has written an article on a report of the intended 
flight of the Pope, which has attracted great attention. He says— 

** There is a party at Rome whose blindness will in the end sacrifice the 
most noble and the most legitimate of causes, It is that party which for the 
last eleven years has opposed all reforms, and only sought to separate the 
Pope from the Emperor, and the Holy See from France. It is that extreme 
party, which, after having recommended to Pius LX. a policy totally devoid 
of all concession, now advises him to make a dishonourable flight. “It is al- 
ways an act of the greatest gravity for heads of states to abandon their 
capitals; history informs us how they leave them, but it does not tell us 
how they return. For Louis XVI. the journey to Varennes was the first 
step towards the 10th of August ; and for Charles X. and Louis Philippe the 
withdrawal to Rambouillet or to Neuilly was the first stage towards exile,” 
The writer then declares that the flight of Francis II. is quite inexpligable, 
The defection which took plage around him on every side is no excuse what- 
ever, our contemporary declares, for such spiritless conduct, as he could 
surely remain alone at Naples, when Garibaldi did not hesitate to enter that 
city with five officers. The article then goes on to say—* The flight of 
Francis II. is only a political desertion ; but that of Pius IX. would be worse, 
it would be a saree abandonment. The King of. Naples may explain his 
precipitate departure by motives of personal safety; but such reasons could 
not be brought forward by the Holy Father, for it is well known at Rome 
that, in presence of the French troops, insurrection is impossible.” The 
declaration of Pius IX. on his return to Rome in 1849, is then quoted, in 
the following terms—*‘ I will not again quit this city ; a King ought not to 
leave his throne, a Pope ought not to separate from the tomb of St. Peter;’’ 
and his Holiness is then reminded that the words of 1849 should be re- 
membered by him in 1860. What the writer is most anxious about is, he 
affirms, the well-being of the Popedom, and it is to that end that the French 
troops are in the Roman capital. 

A correspondent of a contemporary is struck with the vast changes 
going on in Marseilles— 

** Whoever has been a few days at Marseilles will probably have found 
himself over in the old part of the town, which intervenes between the 
wealthy city, where merchants and foreigners most do congregate, and the 
new quarter of La Joliette. Old houses and narrow streets, evil smells and 
gloomy lanes, are the principal characteristics of that portion of Marseilles, 
There, in houses of which some date from the Middle Ages, are to be sought 
the filth, the misery, and often the crime of the opulent seaport. It is the 
Cité of Marseilles, and like the Cité of Paris it is intended that it should be 
treated. At last, a commencement is to be at once made. A letter from 
Marseilles in the Patrie says that the Emperor has decided that a large 
street shall be opened through the old town, providing for the double neces- 
sity of salubrity and of casy communication with the more modern town 
and La Joliette.” 

#ullan}.—The session of the Dutch Legislature at the Hague was 
opened on Monday with a speech from the King, who congratulated the 
country upon the satisfactory state of its affairs, with reference to the 
finances, foreign relations, and internal prosperity of the State. His 
Majesty announced that the public health had improved since last year, 
and certain measures of medical reform would be proposed to the legisla- 
ture. The harvest had been plentiful, in spite of the continued rains of 
this season. The fisheries had been productive, manufactures busy, 
commerce tolerably thriving, but the shipbuilders were not so well 
The colonies in the East India Archipelago were doing well: Boni had 
been subjugated, and the kingdom of Banjermassing brought under the 
direct administration of Holland. Amongst the projects of law for the 
ensuing session would be one for the suppression of slavery in the West 
Indian colonies. A simplification of the customs’ tariff, and the con- 





She does not 


struction of canals for shipping communication between Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, and the North Sea, are also mentioned. 
Germany.—The Northern Powers are about to meet at Warsaw. 
Count de Toll, Aide-de-camp General of the Emperor of Russia, has 
arrived at Vienna, the bearer of an autograph letter from the Czar, in- 
viting the Emperor of Austria to an interview at Warsaw. The Prince 
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Regent will arrive at Warsaw on the evening of the 13th of October. 
The Emperor Alexander, the Prince Regent, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria will meet on the 14th of October. : 

Some very striking debates have taken place in the Reichsrath. Several 
members have complained of the military pension-list—able-bodied men 
receiving pensions, says M. Maager; too much money spent on military 
-seminaries, says Count Hartig; a military administration which swal- 
lows up more than that of France, says Count Barkoczy. When the 
civil departments came under discussion, there was great desire ex- 

ressed for a “radical change in the administrative organization ” which 

rought Count Rechberg into the field. The Minister-President began 
by remarking that the authors of the report appeared to be of opinion 
that no change was intended, and concluded by stating that the Govern- 
ment would realize the promises made by the Emperor in his autograph 
letter of the 19th of April, 1860. Count F. Hartig, who is a man of 
great note in the empire, drily remarked, that the programme which had 
been made public on the Ist of January, 1852, had never been carried 
out. Count Apponyi (Hungary) expressed a wish that the subject 
might be dropped, ‘as the moment for discussing questions of such high 
political importance had not yet come.” Count Rechberg, however, re- 
peated that a change of system was intended. : 

Some remarks made by the Committee on the efficiency of the police 
led to a very animated and interesting conversation on the state of the 
Austrian press. M. Maager (Transylvania) averred that the will of the 
Emperor, as expressed in his Patent Laws of 1852 and 1858, had never 
been carried out. ‘The police,” said he, ‘exercises a kind of preven- 
tive censure. It suppresses everything which is not to its taste, and 
issues orders that certain subjects are not to be touched on. It is so 
arbitrary that it often prohibits the reproduction of an article which has 
appeared in an inland paper. The result of the present system is that 
the inferior anthorities often do not know what to allow and what to pro- 
hibit. It would be no easy task to count the warnings which have been 

iven during the present year. The police is plaintiff, witness, and 
judge, and the accused are condemned without having an opportunity of 
defending themselves. The Austrian press is not allowed to speak on 
matters which are of vital importance to the State. Thus, the Vienna 
papers have received orders not to recommend a representative and con- 
stitutional form of government for Austria. The same measure, however, 
is not meted out to all, for while some of the political papers are treated 
with the greatest severity, others, which have the protection of the 
Church, do almost as they please, and continually excite the other con- 
fessions against the Protestants and Jews.’ M. Maager then moved that 
the Committee in its report should express a wish that the press might be 
treated accorting to law. Messrs. Petrino (Bukovina) and Mailath 
(Ifungary) warmly seconded the motion; but M. Toperzer, the burgo- 
master of Grosswardein, was of opinion that the matter, “ being of in- 
ferior importance,” might be brought forward on some future occasion. 
On hearing this Count Barkoczy rose, and “ with extreme energy” re- 
rimanded his fellow-countryman. ‘The noble Count, while lauding the 
ore of the Austrian press, took occasion to express his contempt 
for the Augsburg Gazette, which he said was in the pay of the Austrian 
Government. ‘The assertion was subsequently refuted by Count Rech- 
berg. Maager’s motion led to a long debate, in which Counts Auersperg, 
Hartig, Szechen, Clam, Apponyi, and other distinguished men, took part. 
All the speakers were more or less favourable to the Austrian press, but 
they recommended M. Maager to withdraw his proposition “until the 
general principles of government should be discussed.” 

The sitting of the Reicherath on the 14th was marked by some smart 
debates ; by one especially on the provincial governments. Count Clam 
accused the Minister of the Interior of not having kept his word to the 
Grand Committee, inasmuch as he had united the Governments of two 
provinces, although he had promised that no more changes should be 
made until the fundamental principles of the future organization of the 
empire had been definitively settled. The reply of Count Goluchowski 
was that, as the order to unite the two Governments had been given, it 
could not be revoked. Count Auersperg then protested against the dis- 
solution of the provincial Government of Carniola. Baron Reyer gave 
the Reichsrath to understand that the people of Trieste might cease to be 
the “‘ most loyal” of subjects if the provincial Government were re- 
moved to Laybach, the capital of Carniola. Baron Herbert claimed 
complete autonomy for Carinthia. Dr, Hein upheld the rights of Silesia 
to a separate Administration; and M. von Mocsonyi raised his voice 
against the amalgamation of the Banat with Ilungary. A conversation 
between the Bishop Schaguna, a Wallachian from Transylvania, and M. 
von Jakabb, the representative of the Szckler districts in the same pro- 
vince, deserves notice, as it shows thet there is not yet a perfect under- 
standing between the Rouman and Magyar races. M. von Jakabb spoke 
feelingly of the “ good old times” of 1848, which effusion induced the 
Wallachian Bishop to observe that, in those good old times, hundreds of 
thousands of the Rouman inhabitants of ‘Transylvania were deprived of 
their political rights, ‘“‘ which they only regained by force of arms.” 
Some of the representatives of the more remote provinces gave enter- 
taining accounts of the mancuvres of the Imperial employés in order 
to obtain an extra allowance for travelling expenses and “ aliment 
money.” 

When the question relative to the expenditure of the Department of 
Justice was mooted, Baron Salvotti (a member of the Standing Council 
of the Empire) declared that, in his opinion, a Ministry of Justice was 
superfluous. In the course of the debate which thereupon ensued, 
Dr. Polansky (Gallicia) spoke in favour of public and oral proceedings 
in judicial matters, “‘ whether criminal or civil ;’’ and Count Nodasdy, 
the Minister of Justice, made some observations on the subject, which in- 
duced his hearers to believe that the Government will make those altera- 
tions which the public consider necessary. Before the sitting was at an 
end, Counts Apponyi and Szechen remarked that the Hungarians had re- 
mained silent during the debate, because they intended to observe the 
standing orders of the Assembly, and not to discuss any of the funda- 
mental principles of the future organization of the empire until the 
question relative to the supplies for the year 1861 had been settled. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes a circular, addressed by the Prussian 
Government to its representatives at the German Courts, explaining 
“the attitude which the Prince Regent's Government has assumed with 
regard to certain important questions pending in the Federal Diet ”— 

“The Government of the Prince Regent, as I have no need to assure you, 
considers the existence and the maintenance of the Confederation as of’ the 








highest importance. It knows that in this matter all the confedents 
vernments are perfectly in accord with it. It also knows that te > 
of its confederates share its opinion that the organization of the Conf, en 
tion is capable of, and requires, amelioration. It finally shares with 
the opinion that a reform of the federal organization can only be und 
by religiously respecting the rights of all, and can have a chance of Success 
only in circumstances favourable to the solution of such a difficult question, 
The Prince Regent’s Government cannot consider the present as a Propitious 
moment ; and it has consequently confined its efforts to obtaining an app); 
cation of the existing organization in a manner in accord with the veritable 
spirit and the real mission of the Confederation. 

‘The German Confederation is an association according to internationa! 
law, the essential object of which, in the eyes of the Prince Regent's go. 
vernment, is to protect the security and the independence of Germany, and 
of each of its members, in presence of foreign nations. Some of our. 


| federates, however, appear to turn their attention prec d to the uniform 
y 


development of internal political organization, and especially to the consti. 
tutional institutions of each co-federate State, according to a system Which, 

if carried to its extreme consequences, would lead to the establishment ot? 
eeeme federal authority interfering with the internal organization of egg, 
ee 

** The action of the Federal Diet, as regards the internal organization of 
States, and especially their constitutional institutions, ought to be reduced 
to the most restricted measure of its generally recognized jurisdiction, |) 
fact, the confederation of a certain number of States differing in exteut, jn 
character, and in power, and yet enjoying equal rights in that Confeder. 
tion, cannot overcome the difficulties arising from such a situation, unleg 
the tie which binds its members together touches as little as possible their 
internal independence, i all 

‘The Prince Regent's Government is certain in advance to obtain thy 
adhesion when it proclaims its conviction that the first and the hi 
mission of the Confederation, and that which principally led to its establish. 
ment, was nothing more than to protect from all danger and all violeng 
from abroad the independence of each German State separately, and the 
absolute integrity of the national territory. 

‘* At no epoch has this mission been more imperative for the Germany 
Confederation than in presence of the existing political situation. Butth 
spirit which animates the nation facilitates the accomplishment of it, Singe 
the foundation of the Confederation, the idea of nationality has become 
stronger and stronger among the Germanic people, and the Governments 
will only anticipate their wishes by zealously joining in giving to the military 
forces of Germany the development and the organization calculated 
inspire in the nation, on the appearance of a foreign danger, a well founded 
hope of the success of the efforts which in that eventuality it would he 
called on to make.”’ 


Syria.—Telegraphic information from Beyrout to the 9th of Sep 
tember brings proofs of the vigour of Fuad Pasha’s rule in Damascyg, 
A telegram says— 

** We learn by an express which has just arrived here from Damascus 
that the ex-Muchir, Ahmed Aga, the commanding officers at Hashbeys 
and Deir-el-Kamar, Osman Bey, and Abdul Selam Bey, as well as some 
other officers of inferior rank, have been shot at Damascus. Fuad Pash 
is at Gebail, and tomorrow he will enter Beyrout. His energetic conduct 
has produced the best effect. A brilliant reception is prepared for him by the 
people.” 

Another telegram, coming from Constantinople, September 12, says 
that, according to advices from Beyrout, Fuad Pasha, after having con- 
sulted with General Beaufort d’ Hautpoul, had called together the chiefs 
of the Metualis, and prohibited their giving any refuge to the Druses, 
It was said that military operations would commence after the hot 
weather, It was asserted that Fuad Pasha had prevented the outbreak 
of an insurrection at Nablous, 

The 7imes correspondent at Beyrout furnishes some singular docu- 
ments. One is a letter from “ the humble among the high priests, 
Sephronius, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon,” to the people of Rasheya, dis- 
tinctly invoking them to a war with the Druses, on the authority of the 
exalted Patriarch, speaking of expected support from ‘those who hold 
high power,” and referring to a meeting in the Lebanon of the chief men 
from the Maronite cities. The Druses regard this as an essential pier 
of evidence on the side of the defence. They say they were compelled to 
fight to protect themselves. In a narrative, the substance of whichis 
communicated, they give a plausible account of the beginning of the 
affray, showing how the Maronites were the aggressors, but make n0- 
torious omissions which throw suspicion on the whole. Nevertheless, it 
is pretty clear that the Druses had received great provocation, and 
the Maronites, incited by the Jesuits and Greek priests, were about to 
make war. The third document is a petition to Queen Victoria, praying 
her, in the name of God, to see justice done to them. The documents, 
especially the narrative, are unfortunately too extensive for reprinting 2 
our columns, 

Lord Dufferin arrived at Beyrout from Constantinople on Sunday, the 
2d of September; Monday, the 3d, he remained all day in conference 
with Admiral Martin and Mr. Moore, the Consul-General ; Tuesday he 
started for Damascus, arriving there late on Thursday. The next day he 
had a long interview with Fuad Pacha; and on Saturday the execution 
of the four fanatical traitors took place. 


Rrxrica.—Important advices have been received from Mexico by 
way of New Orleans. A battle was fought at Lagos between Miramon 
and Degollado on the 10th of August. Miramon, with 2000 men, tried 
to cut his way through, but his force was surrounded by Degollado 
2800 men. The fight lasted five days. Miramon was badly wounded, 
but escaped with a few of his cavalry. He lost all his artillery, and the 
balance of his army were made prisoners. General Pachico was k 
and General Megia made prisoner. Miramon was in full flight. There 
was great rejoicing at the capital and throughout the country in cons 
quenve of Miramon’s defeat. 


Sudia.—The vacant seat in the Legislative Council through the 
tirement of Sir James Outram has been conferred on Mr. Cecil Bea 
who was sworn in on the 11th of August, in presence of Sir Barnes 
cock, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Mordaunt Wells, and Messrs. Forbes, wry 
and Harrington. The vacancy in Council caused by the death of 
late Mr. Le Geyt has been filled by the appointment of Mr. C. J. 
kine. It is not so easy, however, to find a successor to the late Finan- 
cial Commissioner. Hi! 

The Oude libel case has terminated in a verdict for the plaintiff, the 
proprictors of the Oude Gazette being fined 3000 rupees eg ae 
500 rupees costs. A public subscription, however, has been instit 
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the purpose of indemnifying the defendants, and in a very few deys 
ry rupees were subs ribed for that purpose in Bombay alone. 

Phe good faith of the Nizam during the late troubles has not been 
allowed to pass without due recognition. The debt of 65 iakhs due to 
the British Government has been remitted, and the districts of Dharaseo, 
Raiepore, and Shorapoor, yielding an annual revenue of ia lakhs, have 
been ceded to his highness, who in return gives up certain lands on the 
Godavery worth 20,000rs. per annum. A khillut, consisting of British 
manufactures to the value of 10,000/7., will be presented to the Nizam, 
and others valued at 3000/7. cach to the Nawabs Salar Jung and Shums- 
ool-Oomrah, Inferior rewards and gratuities will also be conferred upon 


men of less note. 


PMsrellaurans. 

The National Rifle Association has taken a judicious step to promote 
the objects for which it was formed; as will be seen by the following 
letter, signed by Lord Elcho, and addressed to the Lords-Licutenants of 

ti es— 
_— “ 11, Pall Mall East, Aug, 16, 1860, 

«“ The Council of the National Rifle Association wishing to see the taste 
for rifle-shooting widely diffused and thoroughly nationalized, and believing 
that nothing would tend more to this than the establisment of county asso- 


ciations, venture to hope that you may be induced, as one of our vice-presi- | 


dents, to take an active interest in this matter, and promote the establish- 
ment of such an association in your country. Local associations of this 
kind cannot fail to call forth a spirit of rivalry and competition among the 
different corps or companies in each county, and as the best shots from the 
local meetings would subsequently have opportunities of competing against 
each other at the annual prize meeting of the Central National Association, 
a general feeling of emulation would be aroused, which would unquestion- 
ably add to the numbers and insure the permanence of the Volunteer force. 
These county associations should, we think, be formed as far as_ practicable 
on the model of the National Association, adopting the same rules and sys- 
tem ; and, in order to encourage their formation and to establish a connec- 
tion with them, we are prepared to render them all the assistance in our 
power, by the loan of targets, mantelets, Kc., should these be required ; and 
we have further resolved to give to each properly constituted county asso- 
ciation a bronze medal to be competed for at the annual local meeting held 
under its auspices. The Council, however, being anxious to discourage as 
far as possible the unnecessary multiplieation of prize medals, hope that 
these National Association bronze medals will supersede all local medals, 
and that they will be considered the highest honour open to the competitors 
at the prize meetings of the county associations. To these bronze medals 
we would gladly add a sum of money if the state of our exchequer admitted 
of it, but, in the meantime, this might be done from local funds if thought 
desirable. Onthe other hand, the county associations might assist in sup- 
porting the National Association by establishing prizes bearing the county 
name, to be shot for by all comers at our annual prize meetings, a prece- 
dent for this being already formed by the prize given by the ladies of 
Northampton at the recent Wimbledon meeting. Such, then, is a rough 
outline of the system which the council are anxious to see established, and 
for which we claim your favourable consideration, in the belief that what 
has been found to work so successfully in Switzerland, and to contribute so 
much to the strength and security of that country, will not be found ill- 
adapted to our own land.” 

“ The evening before last,” says the Milan Persereranza of the 13th 
instant, “the band of the National Guard of Genoa had the happy 
thought of serenading the daughter of Garibaldi, for the purpose more 
eerety of solemnizing her father’s triumphal entrance into Naples. 

ere was a large concourse of people. The charming girl, deeply 
moved by such an affectionate demonstration, wrote with great haste in 
her own hand the following words, throwing them from the balcony 
map) ber applauding people— 

“* Brethren—I thank you for the manifestation you make to those brave 
men who fight for united Italy. Long live Italy! Long live those brave 
men! Long live the Re Galantuomo!’ ” 


Lord John Russell arrived in town on Wednesday night, from Abergeldie 
Castle, N.B. As Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he will accompany 
the Queen and Prince Consort from town today, when her Majesty leaves 
for Germany. 

The Queen has appointed the following gentlemen to the undermentioned 
chairs, lately established in the University of Aberdeen :—Midwifery, Dr. 
Jyee; botany, Dr. Dickie; materia medica, Dr. Harvey; biblical eriti- 
tism, Reverend W. Milligan ; institutes of medicine, Dr. Ogilvie ; and logic, 
Mr. Alexander Bain. 


Earl Forteseue, Lord-Lieutenant of Devon, has given 10007. to endow a 
chaplaincy to the Devon County School, West Buckland. 

Milosch, Prince of Servia, has, according to the Vienna journals, quitted 
this life. Thus closes a long, romantic, and troubled career. 

_The Duchess of Alba, sister to the Empress of the French, a gentle and 
kindly woman, died at Paris on Sunday, in her thirty-fourth year. 

Mr. Joseph Locke, Member for Honiton, well known for his talents as an 
engineer, died at Moffat on Tuesday. He was President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 5 

Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company’s territory, 
died at Lachine on the 7th of September, after a short illness, 


The late Mr. James Wilson, says the Scotsman, has left two sisters in 

berdeen, one the wife of Mr. Anthony Cruickshank, clothier, the other the 
wife of Mr. John Cruickshank, farmer, Kinmuick, two brothers, members of 
the Society of Friends, and highly esteemed by the community. 

The body of Mr. James Wilson was buried on the 12th of August. The 
funeral cortége which assembled to pay this last tribute of respect seemed to 
comprise almost the entire male European population, and many of the na- 
tives of rank and influence in Calcutta. Tre son-in-law of the deceased 
feetunes was the chief mourner, snpported by Dr. Macrae, who had been 
th principal medical attendant ; then followed his why the Viceroy, 

€ Commander-in-chief, the Lieutenant-Governor, the judges, and the 
other members of the Executive and Legislative Council, and a long pro- 
cession, in which the military, the law, the merchants, bankers, and com- 
mercial classes, all bore witness in their grave demeanour, to the general 
esteem in which Mr. Wilson had been heid, and the universal sense of the 
Uportance of the loss sustained in his death. 


t A body of the excursionists to South Italy have left England on their in- 
hiet Seertey They fille@a fine vessel, named in honour of Garibaldi’s 
chief Sicilian victory. t 


heir appearance was highly satisfactory. In railway 








language, they consisted of second and tiret class passengers. As they 
departed, the English shore resounded with cheers for Garibaldi such us 
have only been heard once before, when his own presence awakened the echo 
of his name on the Tyne side in 1854.—Daily News. 

The Anson, 91 gun screw line-of-battle ship, was successfully launched at 
Woolwich on Saturday, Lady Sydney performing the principal ceremonial 
in the act of naming. The armament of the vessel will consist of 91 guns, 
as follows :—Thirty-four eight-inch 65-cewt. guns, 9ft. in length; thirty- 
four 32-pounder 56-cwt. guns, 9ft. Gin. in length ; twenty-two 32-pounder 
45-cwt. guns, 8ft. Gin. in length ; and one 68-pounder 20-ewt. pivot gun, 

The weekly return of births and deaths in London, issued by the authority 
of the Registrar-General, states that the total deaths in London in the week 
that ended last Saturday were 962; in the previous week the number was 
968. If the deaths from epidemic cholera in the thirty-seventh week of 
1854 are excluded from the returns of previous years, it will be found that 
the average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with last week 
was 1030; and this average, corrected for increase of population, becomes 
1133. Hence it appears that the deaths of last week were less by 166 than 
they would have been if the average rate of mortality had prevailed.— 
Register General's Ri ‘port, ‘ 


A race for the championship of the Thames came off on Tuesday, Cham- 
bers, the champion, from Neweastle-upon-Tyne, was challenged by White, 
a Thames waterman, for 200/. a side. The race was easily won by Chena 
who went off at great speed, drew away to a long distance, and won by fif- 
teen boats’ lengths. : 

The contest for 200/, a side between Bob Brettle, of Birmingham, and 
Jem Mace, of Norwich, came off on Wednesday. The belligerents engaged 
a special train on the Great Western Railway, which left the station at a 
quarter to six. The ring was formed near Wallingford Road. Six rounds 
were fought, occupying twelve minutes, in which Mace had the best of the 
contest, when the police interfered, and the referee ordered the men to meet 
again on Thursday, 

After a deliberation of two hours the Coroner’s jury inquiring into the 
accident at Helmshore arrived at the following verdict “The jury is of 
opinion that the amount of break power and the number of guards were 
insuflicient for so large a train, and recommend the directors to adopt 
Colonel Yolland’s suggestions. Their virdict is ‘ Accidental death,’ ” 


POSTSCRIPT 
SATURDAY MORNING. 

We have a piece of very unpleasant news from India, It is not im- 
probable that the first fruit of the amalgamation of the two armies will be 
the loss of the Local Artillery. As soon as the Act reaches India, these 
men will, we are told, claim their discharge or a bounty on reénlistment. 
Probably, the European Infantry will follow this example, and then we 
shall have a repetition of those scenes which led to the loss of 10,000 
troops ata cost of upwards of 200,000/. There are other questions in 
the background, and we may look for disagreeable news by the first 
mail after the receipt of the Amalgamation Act. 


The Moniteur of yesterday contained the following telegram, dated 
Algiers, 19th September— 

** The fétes given in honour of their Majesties were splendid. 

‘*The Empress, suffering from grief on account of the alarming state of 
her sister’s health, was not present at the ball. 

** Immediately after the banquet their Majesties will embark, and will 
proceed at midnight for Marseilles, where they will arrive on Friday, about 
four p.m.” 

A telegram from Turin, September 20, tells us that after the official 
publication of General Cialdini’s victory, the city was en féte. The illu- 
minations were gencral. 

The journal Armonia, of Florence, has been seized for haying pub- 
lished an article insulting to the Emperor of the French. 


Captain Trecchi has returned to Naples with the King’s reply to Gari- 
baldi’s letter. The reply was written without consulting his Ministers, 
as it concerned them personally ; it completely saves the dignity of the 
Crown, Victor Emmanuel speaks in the language of a sovereign justly 
hurt in his amour propre, as man and king. He points out that he 
knows how to resist always the suggestions and the influences of foreign 
Powers, even when menacing. With more just reason he declares that 
he cannot comply with such strange pretensions, which come from a 
man whose successes seem to mislead him.—Letter from Turin, Sep- 
tember 18. 

Large orders received from Naples by the wholesale houses in London, 
which had been kept back until such time as some settlement should have 
been come to, are now being despatched with great haste; showing the 
feeling of confidence the mercantile mind has in the prudence and good 
sense of Garibaldi. One house in the woollen trade has sent and will 
send this weck to Naples twenty-five packages—the size of a brougham 
—of woollen goods. 

Baron Wilde, sitting in Chambers yesterday, decided in the case of 
Mrs. Price, of Agapemonite renown. A writ of habeas corpus was obtained 
on Wednesday, and Mrs. Price was brought up, not into the court, but toa 
solicitor’s in Chancery Lane. Baron Wilde directed that Mrs. Price should 
be restored to the custody of her husband. While there was no cruelty, and 
while the conjugal tie was unabsolved, and while, moreover, the husband 
had reason to believe that his wife was about to reside in an improper place, 
he had a right to detain her. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Farpay APTERNOON. 

The uncertainty of affairs on the Continent have, as usual, tended to 
check speculative or bona fide business throughout the Stock Exchange ; and 
although the fluctuations in Railway Stocks have been frequent and severe, 
operations have only been limited. It is probable, but for an abundant 
supply of money, quotations, from political causes, would have given way, 
and the market have assumed a much heavier appearance; the last two 
days, however, have established a considerable improvement in the tone of 
things, there being less apprehension as to the progress of Italian affairs, 
Consols are now quoted 93} 933 for Money, and 933 93} for the October Ac- 





count, showing an improvement during the week of } per cent; at one mo- 
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ment yesterday, upon the receipt of better prices from Paris, there were 
buyers at 93}; in the afternoon, upon sales caused by rumours of an ad- 
verse character, all of which had little or no foundation, a reaction oceurred 
to 93%. ‘Today, a much better tone has ruled, and the closing figures 
are 93}, with a firm market. Money has been obtainable at very trifling 
rates. Bank Stock shut; New Three per Cents and Reduced shut; Indian 
Five per Cents, 1033 1033; Exchequer Bills, 1s. to 4s. prem. Consols for 
Money have been 934 93}, but close 93} 933. y 

The Foreign Market has been inactive in all stocks except Mexican, 
Buenos Ayres, and Spanish Certificates; the quotations in other things are 
for the most part unchanged, there being only a limited number of transac- 
tions recorded on the official list. Chilian Six per Cents, 102 104; Chilian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 8283; Turkish Six per Cents, 73} 74}; and 
the New Ditto, 57} 57%. There has been a great demand for Spanish Cer- 
tificates, in which a considerable rise has taken place, and the figures pur- 
chased up to 6) 6%; Spanish Active, 48 48}; Ditto Deferred, 39} 393. 
Mexican has not been supported at the late rise, the market leaving off dull at 
21} 224; Buenos Ayres Six per Cents have declined today to 9496; and 
the Three per Cents, 295 30}; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 9495; 
Ditto Three per Cents, 7479; Ditto Uribarren, 83 84; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 
Venezuela, 22} 23}; Ditto Deferred, 5 } ; Sardinian has been quiet, 83 84; 
Victor Emmanuel, 94 95; Russian Five per Cents, 103} 104}, Other stocks 
steady at the close. 

Railway Shares have experienced a good deal of variation throughout the 
week, but business has not been so extensive as might have been supposed 
from the fluctuations which have daily occurred ; upon the whole. prices are 
again higher, and the various markets exhibit an upward tendency. 

The principal and leading lines are at the following figures—Great 
Western, 73 73}; Midland, 128} 128}; York and North Midland, 87 87}; 
London and North-Western, 1003 1002 ; London and South-Western, 91} 
92; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1133 1133; Chester and Holyhead, 52} 53} ; 
North British, 63 63} ; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 293 303; Berwick, 
99} 1003. A good deal of business has been transacted in London, Chatham, 
and Dover Preference Shares; the last price is 92 94. Great Northern, 
116 117; Ditto, A Stock, 119 121; Blackwall, 66} 67}; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln, 47 48; London and Brighton, 109} 110}; Great 
Western of Canada, 134 133; and Grand Trunk, 7} 73. 

In the French Market, shares have been moderately active, but 
chiefly in Lombardo-Venetian, which have recovered to 14 discount ; 
Northern of Irance, 37} 38}; Paris and Strasbourg, 24} 25}; Paris and 
Lyons, 35 36; Luxembourg, 64 74; Namur and Liege, 74 84. The Indian 

arket is firm, but little business passing. East Indian, par to } premium ; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 96} 97; Bombay and Baroda, 94 94}. Marine 
Shares are dull; Ocean, 2 24; London and Provincial, $ dis., } dis.; 
Thames and Mersey, 7-16 9-16 premium ; Pernambuco Shares, 3} 2? dis. ; 
Crystal Palace stationary, 30 31. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 

The Circular of Mr. E. F. Satterthwaite reports as follows, respecting 
the progress made by the Newest American Railway-— 

“*The rails were laid to within a dozen miles of James Town, from the 
junction with the Erie, and last mail we advised you of the opening of the 
tine to James Town (thirty-two miles), and the rejoicings consequent there- 
on. The work is being well done in every respect, and the country opened 
up by the railway is a fertile and settled district, promising a good local 
business, especially in cattle. The roadbed is one of the best in the States, 
and plenty of oe ballast is found along the line. We were not aware, un- 
til we travelled through Chatague County, in which two-thirds of the New 
York division lies, that such a productive and populous district was tribu- 

to the new line, and there can be no doubt that a fair proportion of the 
through cast and west business will go over it. ‘The drovers always prefer 
a broad gauge line, on account of the advantages possessed by the wide cars 
for carrying water troughs for cattle ; and we think it certain that, as soon 
as the line is opened to Columbus (on the Sunbury and Erie), and a third 
rail laid on the south and east into Eric, all the stock and a large amount 
of through freight on the Cleveland, Painsville, and Ashtabula line will be 
transferred to the broad gauge at Erie, and that, in effect, the Atlantic and 
Great Western will ultimately form the main line of the Erie Railway, as 
there will be no possible inducement for either through freight or passengers 
going vid Dunkirk. When the Atlantic and Great Western is completed to 
the junction with the Cleveland and Mahoney Railroad, the above will be- 
come self evident, as the trans-shipment to the broad gauge will then be at 
Cleveland. The bonds of this road will be issued in sections, as the road is 
built, and it is not intended to offer the bonds based on any portion of the 
line until said portion is built and open for traflic. The thirty-two miles 
now open have been built for cash ; and, taking into account both the value 
of the work done and the trafic which it will have from the start, we must 
consider the first division a most substantial and sufficient security for the 
to be issued.” 


THOMPSON’S PATENT HYDRO-PNEUMATIC INHALER. 

The great tendency of the people of this island to pulmonary com- 

laints, and of late years to severe and dangerous throat diseases, has in- 

luced medical men to try every kind of counteractive, and among others 
mechanical aids and appliances. Of this class are Dr, Hastings’s 
“‘ mop,” and Dr. Quain’s syringe, and the instrument of Mr. Thompson, 
the name of which is at the head of this paper. These instruments are 
for the local treatment of affections of the larynx and mucous pas- 
sages of the throat, by injecting a solution of nitrate of silver, or other 
medicated liquid, into and upon the diseased parts. Mr. Thompson’s 
instrument has an action decidedly different from that of the other two 
instruments. The apparatus consists of a bellows about a foot long and 
eight or nine inches wide, which is kept extended about a foot by a 
spring in the inside. Near the outer extremity and in the centre of the 
top of the bellows is a hole to admit the air; also, in the centre of the 
front part of the bellows, is a small hole into which is adjusted an india- 
rubber tube, some four or more feet in length, having its other extremity 
attached to the neck of a small egg-shaped glass flask. 

This flask has two necks, the one already mentioned which branches 
off from the side in the form of an S reversed,—the other perpendicular 
to the flask itself. To the upright neck of the flask is attached, by means 
of a screw or union joint, a nozzle made of hardened indiarubber about 
a foot in length, and the size of a large penholder; its extremity being 
curved at right angles with its shaft. Passing down the centre of the 
flask is a glass cylinder, having its bottom end perforated with a number 
of small holes; it is kept in its position by a silver spring. In the end 
of the nozzle is placed a disc of wire gauze so fine in its divisions as to 
be scarcely perceptible. The manner of using the instrument is this. 
A drachm or drachm-and-a-half of the fluid is poured into the flask, the 
nozzle is screwed on, and the turned part with the wire gauze is put into 
the patient's mouth, and if it be necessary down his throat. The operator 
puts his foot on the bellows covering the whole, and squeezes it down ; the 








air is foreed into the flask; the liquid is foreed, in a continuom ange 
through the nozzle; and it _ h the wire see 
of vapour, and is di upon the diseased euttnoes, in a min 
divided and misty spray. According to Mr. Thompson, it passes through 
the opening of the glottis, during inspiration, without causing the s}j 
inconvenience to the patient. e instrument can estes apply the 
nitrate of silver to any portion of the body as well as the throat, 7 
oe must be ne pa wd no opinion of our own on the use of 
this instrument; we escribe it as an ingenious mechani design 
which must speak for itaclf, rs — 


Irttrer to the Editar. 


RIFLED ORDNANCE, 





; September 18, 1960, 
Srr—I learn through a contemporary & yours, that the A : 
breech-loading ordnance is a failure ; a not unlikely thing, as man men 
of practical experience foresaw. Why is it that the Armstrong and Whj 
worth guns claim all the attention of the officials? Are there no other in. 

ventors in the country? Are really useful inventions in the art of war 

on the shelf, because the inventor is too poor to advertise himself by & con. 
tinual combat with the Government, or because -he declines to sell his in. 
vention to some official, who will puff it off as hisown invention? There 
other inventors of ordnance in this kingdom, whose inventions deserve a tyj 
as much as those favoured ones. A poor man invents a piece of o 

he invites a trial by the Government, and the answer is that, if the jp- 
ventor will produce a gun, the Government will find him a place to try it, 
and powder and shot at prime cost. A poser at once; the gun is put q 
one side, and there is an end of it. Such appears to be the case wi 
Hobbs’s gun mentioned by you, in your impressions of September the 10th, 
and November 12th, 1859, and January 21st 1860. Why is this gun ql: 
lowed to remain on the shelf? According to your published statement, (I 
have seen the gun, and can bear testimony to its accuracy) this gun has peeu- 
liar claims upon the officials, to give it a fair trial. Mr. Hobbs is a smal) 
tradesman whose means have been swallowed up in bringing his gun tp 
what he considers perfection. He cannot, therefore, men with the 
Government request to provide a cannon. I do not say that Mr. Hobbe’s 
gun will do all he says it will; but it cannot be very hard upon a Govern. 
ment to spend a hundred pounds in trying son-e of the engine's capabilities, 
when that same Government has spent thousands in proppin up what 
has at last turned out to be a gigantic failure. Sir hates Santer has 
given his opinion that Hobbs’s gun will prove eminently successful, if 
properly tried. 


I am, sir, respectfully yours, W. Srevens, 





BIRTHA, 

On the llth of September, at Clonmannon, county Wicklow, the Wife of the 
Honourable Mr, Justice Hayes, of a son. 

On the llth, at Annagh-ma-kerrig, county Monaghan, the Wife of Deputy Com- 
missary-General Power, C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Hea House, Christchurch, Hants, the Wife of Major Gordo 
Cameron, Fourth King’s Own Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the }2th, at Pontefract, the Wife of the Reverend Sir T. E. W. Blomefield, 
Bart., of a daughter, 

On the 13th, at Runcton Hall, Lady Troubridge, of a son. 

On the Mth, at Whitley, Warwickshire, the Wife of William Henry Ablett, Esq, 
of a daughter, 

On the Mth, at Park House, South Kensington, the Wife of Captain Fowke, 
R.E., of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Hillingdon Court, Uxbridge, the Honourable Mrs, Cecil Dun 
combe, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Chettle Lodge, Blandford, the Wife of Captain Douglas Cany, 
of H.M.S8. Aboukir, of a son. 

? = the 17th, at Chorleywood, Herts, the Wife of William Longman, Esq., ofa 
aughter, 

On the 18th, at Cheltenham, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Grey, Eighty-fifth 
Light Infantry, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th of September, at St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Robert W. Keate, Esq., 
Governor of the Island of Trinidad, West Indies, to Henrietta Jemima, daughterad 
T. Murray, Esq., M.D., of Woodbrook, in the same island. 

On the 12th, at Niddrie House, Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable — 
Blakeney de Moleyns, eldest son of the Lord Ventry, of Burnham House, co. Kerry, 
» —— Elizabeth Frances, elder daughter of Andrew Wauchope, Esq., of Niddne 
Marischal, 

On the 12th, at Swanage, Dorset, Captain Frederick Stephen Steele, eldest ten of 
Captain Mathew Frederick Steele, of Sutton, Surrey, to Martha, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Francis Blake, Bart., of Twisel, Northumberland. 

On the 12th, at Christ Church, Salford, by the Right Reverend the Lord me 
of Manchester, the Reverend Arthur Keene, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, 0 
ham, to Annie Amelia, eldest daughter of the Reverend Hugh Stowell, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Church, Salford, honorary Canon of Chester, &c. 

On the 13th, at Hagworthingham, Arthur Reginald St. C. Radcliffe, third son of 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, of Rudding Park, Bart., to Georgiana, third daughter of the 
Reverend F. Pickford, Rector of Hagworthingham, 

On the 13th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, James W. Macnab, 
Esq., of her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service, to Amy, fifth daughter of Sir James 
Weir Hogg, Bart, 

On the [3th, at St. Nicholas’s Chapel, King’s Lynn, the Rev. James John Cume 
ming, M.A., rector of Carlton St. Mary’s with St. Peter’s, only son of the Rev. James 
Cumming, rector of North Runcton, Norfolk, and Professor of Chemistry 10 the 
University of Cambridge, to Helen Mary, second daughter of Edwin E. Durrant, 
Esq., King’s Lynn. 

On the 13th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Henry Campbell, Esq., second son of 
Sir James Campbell, of Stracathro, Forfarshire, to Sarah Charlotte, only daughter 
of the late Major-General Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.B. » 

On the 18th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Honourable and V ery Reve 
rend the Dean of York, Captain Lord Eustace Gascoyne Cecil, Coldstream Guards, 
third son of the Marquis of Salisbury, to Lady Gertrude Louisa Scott, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Eldon. J 

On the 18th, at Trent Vale Church, near Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, Thomas 
Chappell Brown-Westhead, of Highfield House, Barlastone, youngest son of J. P. 
Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., of Lea Castle, Worcestershire, to Marian, fo 
daughter of George H. Fourdrinier, Esq., of The Villas, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th of September, at Suez, on his passage home from Madras, Brevet- 
Major John George Cavendish Disbrowe, Forty-Third Light Infantry, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, only son of Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Disbrowe. the 

On the lth, in Bath, Captain Joseph Francis Stirling, R.N., youngest som of 
late Vice-Admiral Charles Stirling. . of 

On the 13th, at The Heath, Weybridge, aged sixty-six, David Jardine, Esq.» 
= Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and of 23, Cumberland Terrace, Regent 
Park. 

On the 13th, at Marsk Hall, near Redcar, Yorkshire, the Lady Margaret Bruce 
Yeoman, aged sixty-four. 

On the Mth, at Paris, the Marchioness of Donegall. : late 

On the l4th, at Darlaston Hall, Staffordshire, Henrietta, widow of the 
Robert Stephen Rintoul, Esq. f Fele 

On the 15th, Sarah Turton, third daughter of Sir Thomas Turton, Bart., © 
court, Surrey, aged seventy-one, school of 

On the 15th, Noel, only son of Professor Huxley, of the Government S¢ 
Mines, Jermyn Street. rimbledoms 

On the 16th, atl, Princes Gate, Arthur Eden, 1:q., formerly of Wim 
Surrey, 
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~ OPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW BALANCE OF POWER. 

Ovin relates how the ancient hero sowed the teeth, and saw the 
men rising from the ground, armed, like corn growing visibly ; 
but Europe is witnessing a spectacle far more marvellous and un- 

akably sublime—it is the rising of a nation into existence. 
The immortal saying of Metternich, “Italy is a geographical ex- 
pression,” has acquired a new force, as a contrast to the true 
meaning with which the word “ Italy” is endowed, in this very 
year. Before 1860 ,closes, we are likely enough to see the 
elassie nation occupying a position in the world which, with 
all the conquests of the Romans, with all the power of the 
modern Italians, she has never yet occupied in the history of 
the world. The —— cross purposes of the moment do very 
little to disturb our hopes. Events are greater than individuals, 
even when those individuals sit enthroned or march forward on 
the shoulders of a people to apparently boundless conquests, ‘The 
Emperor Napoleon has several times dictated to Italy on the eve, 
and on the morrow has had the unexampled good sense to 
accept a situation which he had not anticipated—to remain friends 
with a nation which had not obeyed his advice to the letter. 
When Victor Emmanuel wakes in the morning, he never 
knows the precise extent of his own dominions; and no man 
is more aware that the endowments which have fallen upon his 
house within the last few years, have been regulated wholly by 
the aspirations and requirements of Italy, and not at all by any 
hereditary or a priori claims of his own. He shuts his eyes, and 
opens his hands, and takes the kingdoms that the Gods provide 
him; and the trust could not be placed in better keeping. Gari- 
baldi imagines that he is appointed to free the whole Peninsula, 
though to do so he should contend with the heads of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline parties—Pontiff and Austrian Emperor together. The 
faith in his own “destiny”? may impel him to brave any conse- 
quences, howevcr formidable they may seem; but, again, the 
course of events is greater even than Garibaldi. We none of 
us know precisely what the community of each different province 
wishes; we do not know the influence that its leaders can exer- 
cise; but what we do know 1s enough for the strength of our 
ho it is, that the Italians, from Napoleon to Gari- 
bali, from Victor Emmanuel to Scialoja, have a common 
ground upon which, notwithstanding their differences in de- 
tail, they are all agreed in the main. In the case of all 
the dispossessed Princes, each one has had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to remain at his post and identify himself with the 
Italy of 1861. We have yet to learn whother the Pontiff can 
be advised, or can advise himself wisely enough to secure that 
splendid position ; but, however that may be, all the Italians, we 
say, are in the main agreed that Italy must stand free from any 
interference of the Stranger ; and through the force of that agree- 
ment, they will realize their main purpose. 

There is, indecd, one Prince who can scarcely expect to retain 
his possessions in Italy. We allude to the Duke of Austria, who 
claims to be the Lord of Venice, and vindieates his Lordship by 
holding the province, vi et armis, and in no other way. A 

tion has emanated, it is said, from eertain English friends 
of the Italians, that the Emperor Francis Juseph the Second 
should consent to negotiate the saleof this untenable possession. 
Should he not do so, it is said with much force, he will endanger 
something more than Venice ; since the hurly-burly that is sure 











to happen is likely to involve the provinces all round his 
duchy, ol Istria and Dalmatia southwards by the Military Fron- 
tiers to Hungary and Transylvania, even down to Bohemia. 
ose who are interested in the maintenance of “ the balance of 
power” will sedulously advise Austria to get out of Venice all 
that she can,—that is a good round sum under the name of pur- 
-money,—a sort of reinforcement which might undoubtedly 
enable Austria to retain the other great dependencies which lie 
around that small German duchy. 

For our own part, we do not feel so great a solicitude about the 
maintenance of the balance of power. It has always been amongst 
the idols of the market, commanding lip homage, surviving on the 
strength of established commonplaces, exercising a certain re- 
straining influence over diplomacy, but possessing no substance of 
existence, and compelling diplomacy only so far as diplomacy 

8 pleased to be compelled. Tt never had any very truthful exis- 
tenee. When the ideal was last set up, the chief motive to its | 
establishment was the desire to despoil a great country in the 
name of defending Europe at large. Under the pretence of esta- 
blishing a permanent coalition against France, the Powers agreed 
to a partition of Italy for the benefit of Bourbons and Haps- 
burgers. _The whole project has failed; the Bourbons have been 
very charitably kicked out of Italy, and the Hapsburger retains 
only the smaller half of his actual possessions in Italy, with a 
total loss of the overruling influence that he once enjoyed. In 
fact, the whole system of ‘‘ the balance of power,” has lapsed, and 
in the place of that imaginary and delusive guarantee, a better 
guarantee is actually developing itself. By } roms the nations 
are attaining some success in identifying themselves with their | 
own Governments, ' | 

te consequence is a great accession to the powers of the Go- 
vernment which permits itself to be thus identified. In England, 
th have almost forgotten that there ever was a difference between 
ne two. Although the Government in Belgium and some other | 
orthern nations is not so ancient, it has become thoroughly em- 


| 
| 
| 
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bodied with the nation. The Emperor Napoleon and France are one 
and the same. Italy is making itself one and the same with the 
kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. The English, the French, the 
Belgians, the Italians have acquired, or are acquiring, a Goyern- 
ment strictly national, thoroughly informed by the life, thought, 
and action of the people. Amongst the most hopeful signs for the 
future energies of Europe is the development of a similar desire in 
other nations further to the East and North, in Hungary, for 
instance, and in the North Scalavonic kingdoms of the fhaltic. 
Lately we have had the opportunity of obtaining direct informa- 
tion as to the state of feclingin Germany, and it is remarkable. 
The only wonder is that Prussia can be blind to that feeling 
and to the splendid opportunity which is open for the house of Ho- 
henzollern, There is some distrust of France amongst the Ger- 
man people, but not the hostility that there was a year or two ago. 
There is not so strong an anti-Austrian feeling as there was in 
the lesser German party which has been merged nationally in 
the great German party, the essential idea of this party being 
that, whatever Courts and Bureaux may think, the whole body 
of the German nation should be enabled to act together, nationally. 
The leading idea in Germany at present is a thorough union of 
Germany. 

Let us for a moment contemplate the picture of Europe pre- 
sented by these salient facts. It suggests a view of the Continent 
divided mainly by national characteristics—an English nation 
here, an Italian there, a French, an Hungarian, a Russian ; each 
Government acting less as a power coercing a given people, than 
as an administration acting in the name and with the will of that 
people. Already we sce an approximation towards enlarged in- 
tercourse through commerce, creating in cach land popular in- 
terests adverse to European hostilities, War is a game of ki 
likely to become less and less possible in proportion as the — 
are growing wiser. Heretofore, we have been living under the 
supposed protection derived from the interests of the several 
Powers to join in preventing an aggression by any one of their 
body—the policy or interests of the whole balancing the ambi- 
tions or the greeds of each. We have shown how this system, 
never well established, has exploded ; but in place of it we Teomn 
the gradual development of a genuine guarantee. Once let a 
great notion be emancipated from the complications whieh have 
neutralized this influence, and it must exercise that influence over 
its own Government. Should a Prince feel inelined to as- 
semble a rabble rout, dress them all in a given colour, bind their 
coats with white worsted, and march away with them to glory, 
his people will be likely enough to ask the reason why, and to 
cross-examine him as to the advantages which they, the people, 
are to derive from war ratherthan peace. A thorough nationality 
must tend to localize the responsibilities of Governments, to bend 
them down to their own domain, and so to good behaviour towards 
all in whose welfare their subjects have a material interest, 


FRENCH FEELING ABOUT THE TREATY, 
Ovr weekly contemporary, the Saturday Review, reports a most 
painful state of fecling in the North of France on the subject of 
the commerciul treaty with this country. He denies ‘the value 
of the professions of unbounded satisfaction which are manu- 
factured by the prefects and sub-prefects, by the order of the 
French Government.” The fact is, he says, that ‘in all the de- 
partments lying to the North of the line of Paris, the Emperor is 
intensely unpopular.” Our contemporary admits that “the un- 
popularity is undeserved, and is produced, not by the worst, but 
by the best parts of Imperial policy ;” and we understand from the 
general tone of the article, that the feeling is provoked by the 
movements in the direction of free-trade. The Saturday Review 
is conducted with such remarkable ability, and it has commanded 
such an amount of talent amongst its contributors, that it has 
justly acquired the very highest reputation amongst the London 
papers, and hence any statement made in its pages is naturally 
accounted to come from high authority. It is this which draws 
attention to the article; for, otherwise, the assertions are too 
vague and too little supported by specific instances, to have much 


| effect upon the practical English public. Circulating as the paper 
| does, however, amongst educated and influential classes, it is not 


desirable that even the vague and latent feeling which such an 
article may leave should pass without correction. 

It is not that the writer leaves his assertion unsupported by 
something that is intended to look like evidence, He gives the 
‘‘ reasons for the discontent of a large part of France with the 
great experiment which is beginning to be tried ’’— 

‘** One very intelligible reason is, the certainty that the period of transi- 
tion from protection to free trade must prove a season of much more per- 
plexity and distress than the analogous period in England. The very bag- 
ness of the system under which the trade and manufacture of France have 


been developed renders it extraordinarily diffieult to pass otherwise than by 
an abrupt leap from the old principles to the new ones, 

“* So unreal and artificial are several of the French manufactures, that 
these engaged in them have never had the spirit to call to their aid the com- 
monest discoverics and inventions of this century and the last. Nor are 
these enterprises in their infancy merely so far as regards the pr oman 

dis- 


employed in manufacture; they are equally primitive in their 
tribution of labour. It is a circumstance little known in England that great 
commercial cities of Normandy and Alsace, and in a less degree those of the 
extreme north of France, are not so much seats of manufacture centres 
and dépdts of an industry which is diffused over the whole surrounding de- 
partment. Only a part of the cotton-prints, muslins, and cloths are tbe 
fabrics of steam and iron in the towns; a large part—and sometimes the 
largest and most important part—are produced by hand-labour in the vil- 
where almost every cottage has its loom, its frame, or its whee’. 


ves 
lages, . 
Uness 


Nothing testifies more com] letely to the unhealthiness and back» 
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of the system of production hitherto maintained in France than its depen- 
dence on the rudest forms of mechanical labour. It is well ascertained that 
the healthiest state of relations between the separate labour of individuals 
and the combined labour of men in manufactories is that in which nothing 
but the finest and rarest of fabrics are produced by the human hand, while 
all the commoner and cheaper stuffs are thrown off by millions of yards in 
colossal factories, served by hundreds of disciplined operatives. But in the 
North, East, and West of France it is precisely the cheapest fabrics which 
are manufactured by the hand-loom. ‘The cotton-prints, so paltry to Eng- 
lish eyes, which are worn by the French peasant woman or the Parisian 
grisette, come nearly exclusively from small Norman and Alsacian villages. 
Of course, the labour which has hitherto been oceupied by them will hence- 
forward remain idle, unless some expansion of manufacture in the cities 
should tempt the rural citizens to leave their homes for the purpose of assisting 
in modesof production requiring great organization and extensive combination. 
Here, however, we come upon the source of the peculiar difliculty with which 
French labour has to struggle in makingits way over a crisis like the present. 
The peasants who surround the manufacturing cities are agricultural 
labourers as well as spinners and weavers, and, moreover, far the largest 
part of them are proprictors of small patches of land, The opinion of those 
who know them best is, that if they are compelled to give up the hand- 
loom, they will simply trust for support to the cultivation of their little 
fields, and encounter year after year of slow starvation rather than migrate 
to the city. The immense wages paid to operatives in the North of England 
since the establishment of free trade have failed to attract any adequate 
number of labouring men from their one-roomed cottage and their eight 
shillings a week in the Southern counties ; and yet, compared with the stay- 
at-home French peasant, the English farm-labourer is a restless and erratic 
nomad. The alarm of the French manufacturing interests is the greater 
from the want of any knowledge which may teach them that augmented 
wealth and a more stirring activity must necessarily, in the long run, be the 
result of the Imperial policy. People who are aware that some of the most 
instructive treatises on political economy, and certainly the one brilliant 
book on that subject, have been written by Frenchmen, can never be pre- 
pared for the absolute ignorance of economical truth which characterizes the 
whole of French society, except a small cirele in Paris. They have not in 
France that vague appreciation of the true laws of trade, finance, and pro- 
duction which has taken possession of the popular mind in England ever 
since Adam Smith wrote. The tone of thought in France is, in fact, in- 
tensely sentimental, and the sentiments in favour are exactly those which 
are fatal, except in minds of great strength, to the understanding of an 
economical proposition.” 

Without further explanation, our own readers might be pecu- 
gee | disposed to accept this description of the North of France, since 
it will be found in many respects to coincide with the traits we men- 
tioned some time ago, in alluding to the state of agriculture and of 
enterprise generally. The most unobservant traveller in the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts of France cannot fail to 
note a strange combination,—a really intelligent and industrial 
race, and a curious, beggarly, makeshift system of contrivances 
replacing the needful apparatus of agriculture and trade, The 
peasant stints himself in food ; the beast he drives, underbred, is 
also underfed, and is scarcely able to stagger along in front of a 
tumble-down cart; and the implements are as primitive and in- 
efficient. The fact is, that the whole race is intent more upon 
parsimony than upon turning its resources to a profit—a grand 

istinction ethnologists will tell us, between the Celtic and the 
Anglo-Saxon races. Ethnology, however, is sometimes wide in 
its assertions, and there are many changes in the state of France 
which throw considerable doubt upon this assertion of ethnology. 
In oo part the condition of France, agriculturally and indus- 
trially, is the result of the peculiar tenure of land and the despe- 
rate oppression of the people, so late as the day of Arthur Young; 
and eighty years are not so wide a span of time to effect the re- 

eneration of a race, to say nothing of the fact that the political 

isturbances of France and the general tendency of its adminis- 
tration, which has inclined to a sort of retail philosophy in eco- 
nomical matters, have not contributed to call forth the enterprise 
and energies of the population until this very day. The deserip- 
tion to which we have referred, however, rather applies to the 
condition which France is leaving, than to the permanent state of 
the community. 

It would be observed that our contemporary limits his assertion 
to the departments North of the line of Paris—a limitation which 
implies that, on the other side of the line, the description does 
not hold good. While speaking of the relations between the Im- 
perial Government and France, it would obviously have been 
more exact, if not more fair, to explain distinctly the condi- 
tion of the people in the Southern half of the country. Here 
we should find very considerable counteractives to the feeling 
reported by the Saturday Review. It is in some of the Southern 
districts that the greatest improvements are proceeding under the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, with large financial assist- 
ance from Paris,—improvements which must clear waste lands 
and annex so much territory to the empire of France. It is 
towards the South that the wine interest is in the ascendant, 
speculating upon the advantages to be derived from the Treaty of 
Commerce. It is in the South that we have had a remarkable 
manifesto,—that from Lyons, whose commercial men, in their 
corporate capacity, have given their adhesion to the most absolute 
free trade, with one exception so slight as substantially to afford 
no abatement of the opinion avowed. In the South, therefore, 
the commercial policy of the Imperial Government is manifestly 
congenial to the immediate wants and feelings of the population. 

It happens, however, that this statement holds equally good to 
the North of the line. We do not speak upon vague generalities, 
nor are we left dependent upon statements derived from the Im- 
perial Government. We speak from facts within our own per- 
sonal knowledge, from evidence obtained through commercial 
people in the towns to which the Saturday Review must refer, 
and through Englishmen whose position, experience, and recent 
inquiries enable them to speak with absolute knowledge. We re- 
fer not only to the departments North of the line of Paris, but 








especially to the ‘department of the North,” and those around it 
We have some time since stated that the general prospects of trade 
had thoroughly reconciled to the Imperial Government men who 
had formerly been thick-and-thin Orleanists, and who now, ayow- 
ing their political attachments, nevertheless pray for the con. 
tinuance of the Imperial rule in order to their own profit and ad. 
vantage. If Lyons has declared in favour of free trade, the towns 
of the North have made a declaration, not quite so sweeping, but 
strikingly illustrative of the present question. Rouen and §¢ 
Quentin have both petitioned the Imperial Government for a re. 
moval of the prohibition on cotton yarns, and the establishment of 
an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent on the fimer sorts. What are 
the motives of these petitions ? 

We have partly reported them before. Since the discussions on 
the treaty began, a surprising progress has taken place in the 
opinions of the commercial body throughout France. There 
isno doubt that the discussions in Paris have actually consti. 
tuted a school for grown children, in which the mercantile men 
of France have been compelled to learn the advantages which 
they might derive from an enlarged sphere for their commercial 
operations, They already possessed the intelligence necessary to ap- 
preciate that information, but, prejudiced in favour of the existing 
system, they had obstinately refused to listen to the information, 
to look at the figures. The class to which we refer is not that 
out of which ‘ prefects and sub-prefects are manufactured,” but 
the regular trading body. Nor do we speak only of the upper 
classes, or of general opinions; there are practical business 
reasons for the movement. This portion of esis presents a 
curious anomaly amongst the cotton manufacturing population, 
There is an extraordinary deficiency of spinners,—spinners do not 
amount to 5 per cent upon the total number of hands engaged in 
the cotton trade. The consequence is, that the weavers are ke 
short of materials from the deficiency of spinners. Why has not the 
want been supplied? the Englishman asks. Because spinning is 
a trade which requires for its development a_ considerable outlay 
of capital in proportion to the returns, and French traders ye 
generally run in favour of small operations, making prompt an 
much more proportionate profits. Under the present state of 
things, the spinners have enjoyed an exclusive market ; and s0 
far has the bad influence gone, that it has literally been a favour 
acknowledged by the weavers to obtain yarn from the spinners, 
We believe we are correct in saying that it is a practice among 
the weavers to inscribe their names in a book kept for the purpose, 
in order that they may receive yarn from the gracious spinners 
in regular turn, That simple fact discloses the uncommercial 
state of trade; but it also explains why the great body of the 
population in this scheamalaie’ North sees the advantage to be 
derived from an abolition of the restrictions under which it 
suffers, Ifthe weavers are mixed with the industrial population 
generally, the fact that these petitions have come from the weay- 
ing body, shows how deeply the opinions in favour of a more 
liberal policy must have re af root in the population, even North 
of the line of Paris. 

BELLIGERENT RIGHTS, AND LINDSAY “ AT SEA.” 
Lorp Joun Russet has this week officially disavowed the state- 
ment that Mr. W. 8. Lindsay is invested with diplomatic autho- 
rity to confer with the Government of the United States upon any 
subjects connected with international maritime law or merchant 
shipping. The self-appointed Ambassador proceeds therefore on 
his mission to Washington in rather a false position. The 
General Shipowner’s Society have passed a formal resolution at 
their recent annual meeting, protesting vehemently against Mr. 
W. 8. Lindsay’s agency in any form or shape; and this declara- 
tion of want of confidence having been sent to the Board of Trade 
and to the Foreign Office, will probably reach Lord Lyons at 


‘ Washington, before the heralds can announce the arrival of the 


representative of the Shipping Gazette,—if Mr. Lindsay is the 
representative of that respectable paper ? It must also be re- 
imembered that when the Americans refused to accept the terms 
of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, in its integrity, they made a 


| counter proposition through Mr. Marey, coupling their consent to 


its adoption with the immunity of capture of merchant vessels by 
armed eruisers on the high seas during hostilities. Mr. Mare 
afterwards formally withdrew this counter proposition, a0 
wished it to be considered that no such offer had been made. In 
fact, the Americans had obtained all they wanted, or had 
seriously demanded. They secured the carrying trade of the 
world during war, and that was all they aimed at. This con- 
sideration renders any application from us to revive the overtures 
made, in the highest degree ill-timed, and injudicious. As 1oré 
John Russell has said, ‘‘ the whole matter is most unsatisfactory, 
‘“‘and most grave in its bearing upon our maritime ‘ superiority. 
General Cass, the Chief Secretary of State, will have time to 
strengthen his defensive position, and to consult his Wheaton; 
and with the formidable ponderous volumes of State paper on 
Neutral Rights arrayed as a rampart around his official desk, 
he may in calm serenity await the advent of the psuedo-envoy- 
If Mr. Lindsay ever should contrive to insinuate his [eer within 
the precints of the American Foreign Office, it woulc certainly be 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic to witness the interview be- 
tween the peculiarly appointed Scotchman, and the fierce but 
accomplished American jurisconsult, Sam Slick himself ought t 
be despatched as an attaché, to draw up an official protocol of the 
conference. , ¢ 

The affair, however, cannot be treated with levity. The 
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coasting trade of the United States, involving the most curious 
historical and geographical precedents ; the question of desertions, 
with all its nice and delicate collateral considerations; the “rule 
of the road” at sea, the correct definition of which our best law- 
yers have failed in describing; the o—- of lights, pilotage, the 
jaw with respect to the responsibility of shipowners in cases of col- 
lision with foreign ships ; the regulations necessary for a cosmo- 
litan Passengers’ Act; and last, but not least, the vexed con- 
troversy of neutral and belligerent rights at sea, the teterrima 
causa of the last war with the United States,—all these vastly 
important subjects are to be adjusted by Mr, Lindsay, a ship- 
broker, “the English Government not being” 9s he has assured 
the publie by his letter to a contemporary, “responsible for any- 
thing he may say, or do.” It might seem pregnant with 
danger to our national interests, and to the good understand- 
ing which England is desirous of maintaining with foreign 
states, that matters of such gravity should be conducted 
in this irregular manner—if they are to be conducted in any 
manner at all through Mr, Lindsay. A vague impression has got 
abroad in some quarters, that Mr. Lindsay is profoundly versed 
in all the abstruse questions of international law, and competent 
to deal with the maritime subjects now at issue. We only know 
this gentleman in his public character. We have watched his 
Parliamentary career, and we are satisfied that his pretensions to 
correct technical knowledge will not bear the test of scrutiny. To 
imagine that he is looked upon as qualified to “ carry a message” 
to the great functionaries of a powerful and jealous foreign state 
is absolutely preposterous. We may point outa very serious 
misconception on the part of this gentleman, and, we think, it will 
exhibit the sort of title by which the privilege of adjusting the 
nicest points of international law has been claimed for him. A 
man may be competent to command a small merchant brig under 
100 tons, but a knowledge of Grotius, Vattel, and Wheaton, does 
not come by nature. 





Mr. Lindsay’s name is on official record as the proposer of the | 
Draft Report of the Select Committee on Merchant Shipping, just | 


The forty-fifth paragraph of the Report was sanc- 
It is, there- 


published. 
tioned by the Committee, and passed unquestioned, 
forth, put forth by the highest authority. 

In Mr. Lindsay’s erg Draft Report, embodied in the 
final Report on Merchant Shipping just published, two grave 
errors seriously complicate this 45th paragraph. 

Firstly, in that paragraph he speaks thus—“ In 1854 England 
having formed an alliance with France, both nations waived their 
rights to confiscate enemy’s goods on board neutral ships.” This 
is wrong. According to the old French law, France was bound 
to respect enemy’s goods on board neutral ships, and, consequently, 
waived nothing on that point. Therefore, Mr. Lindsay is in 
error. His statement makes the waiver applicable to both coun- 
tries, whereas it was contined to England. 

Secondly, the Report further adds that ‘‘ both nations waived 
their right to confiscate neutral goods, in either case, not contra- 
band of war, found on board an enemy’s ship.” This is again 
totally wrong. By the old law, England was bound to respect 
neutral goods on board enemy’s ships; and the Report makes the 
waiver applicable to both countries ; whereas, on this point, Eng- 
land waived nothing, and the waiver was confined to France. 

It has been well said that between the two rules of ‘ free ships, 
free goods,” and ‘‘enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods,” there is no 
logical connexion ; the only connexion between them is the jing- 
ling of a verbal antithesis. As there is no logical connexion be- 
tween the rule ‘free ships, free goods,” and the rule ‘‘enemy’s 


| the military exploits of Colonel Gold. 


Government, or to the American people, the English view of the 
important question of Neutral Rights. The American statesmen, 
on the other hand, are very generally conversant with the whole 
subject. The justly celebrated work of their countryman Wheaton 
has become the usual text book of diplomacy, not only with the 
American jurists, but with the whole world. The discussion of 
the controversy of Neutral Rights is made the conspicuous 
feature of that work, even in its latest edition, It may fairly 
be doubted whether, during his very brief political existence, 
Mr. Lindsay has ever heard of the jurisconsult Wheaton. He 
will find, however, that General Cass is thoroughly master of 
the whole controversy, in its most comprehensive view, and in all 
its bearings. It is very easy to predict, that discomfiture, if not 
disgrace, must result from these ambiguous proceedings. What 
we are anxious about is, that our friends in America should dis- 
tinctly understand how totally Mr. Lindsay is without any com- 
mission, whether of a formal or even a virtual kind, except from 
Mr. Lindsay himself, 


THE NEW ZEALAND BLUNDER, 
WELLINGTON’s saying, ‘That England cannot afford a little 
war,” will be amply verified in the case of New Zealand. We 
have a little war now raging there, and certainly we cannot afford 
the cost. Yet we shall have to pay smartly in men and money 
before the little war has been brought to a close. 

Fuller information only confirms the deplorable fact that up to 
the middle of July this little war, which might have been stopped 
at the outset by the infliction of summary chastisement on \\ il- 
liam King and his gang when they audaciously placed themselves 
in our power, has been frightfully, we had almost said criminally, 
mismanaged. The fruit of Colonel Gold’s incompetence on every 
occasion is but poorly represented by the bodies of the gal- 
lant fellows of the 40th, and the sailors who fell at Waitara, the 
flaming homesteads of Tataramaika, and the assassination of set- 
tlers like Colonel Richard Brown, We shall yet have to reap the 
red harvest in many a battle-field, for there is every reason to 
believe that the Natives are thoroughly roused, and their con- 
tempt for our prowess, great enough before, is now augmented by 
We are informed that the 
Waikatos have joined William King, that other tribes are enter- 


| ing the field, and that Auckland is almost as much menaced as 


Taranaki. The conduct of certain politicians in the island, some 
from honest, some from selfish motives, had unfortunately fostered 
the feeling in the native mind, and there was division whentaan 
should be unity. Power exerted itself nowhere, although large 
bodies of Natives were in arms against the Queen and had slain 


| her subjects, and although the out-settlers in all directions were 


ship's, enemy’s goods,” it follows that we were under no logical | 


or moral obligation to adopt the latter rule when the war broke 
out, because we held it to be right and expedient, under the then 
existing circumstances, to adopt the former rule. Neither party 
could have yielded entirely to the other, and have adopted the 
other’s rule of maritime war, without doing wrong ; for though 


! 


both powers were entitled to waive rights, neither party could | 


with honour have disregarded obligations. 
could, and did, waive her right to confiscate neutral goods on 
board Russian ships, and England could, and did, waive her right 
to confiscate the property of Russians on board neutral ships ; but 
France could not with honour have disregarded the obligation 
imposed on her by many treaties, as well as by her law of na- 
fions, of respecting the property of Russians on board neutral 
ships ; nor could England have set aside the obligations imposed 
upon her by her law of nations, of respecting neutral property on 
board Russian ships. Therefore, the only honourable compromise 
which France and England could have made with regard to their 
rules of maritime war must have been based upon a mutual 
Waiver of rights, and a strict fulfilment of obligations. This is 
the compromise which was made. 
rance waived her right of confiscating neutral property on 
board Russian ships; England waived her right of confiscating 
Russian property on board neutral ships. The rules of maritime 
war of the two nations were thus placed in harmonious action. 
We have shown distinctly that Mr. Lindsay is quite at sea 
about this very intricate subject; and that he is profoundly 
ett of the very essential r rents of the question of Neutral 
‘ights ; and consequently we look with no little apprehension at 
his interference officially, or officiously, lest the character of our 
country should be lowered in the eyes of foreigners by his treating 
of matters of which he has no mastery. Neither his previous 
education, habits of reasoning, nor knowledge of maritime law, 
qualify him to be the organ for representing to the United States’ 


For instance, France | 





menaced with the certain loss of their property, and the probable 
loss of their lives. And all this because the commanding officer 
of her Majesty’s Sixty-Fifth happened to be one of those officers, 
whom General Simpson has said are not few, and who are totally 
unfit for command of any sort. 

A few facts will vindicate what may appear to be reckless cen- 
sure. Our readers know that Colonel Gold, commanding a re- 
spectable force of British soldiers at Taranaki, sent Major Nelson 
of the 40th with a small force against William King’s pah on the 
Waitara. Colonel Gold followed himself with 300 soldiers and 
fifty seamen. He halted, with a stream between himself and the 
force engaged at the pah, but within a mile and a half of the 
place. There he stood inactive, His officers, burning to advance, 
ascended the higher grounds, and could actually see the conflict. 
We are not aware that Colonel Gold saw it himself, but when a 
volunteer colonist offered, at the peril of his life, to obtain infor- 
mation, Colonel Gold said he should no doubt be sent for if 
wanted. ‘The colonist, making an indignant rejoinder, was ar- 
rested, but he subsequently managed to escape, and he actually 
crossed the torrent said by Colonel Gold’s home apologists to be 
impassable. ‘‘ Where one man can pass an army can pass,” said 
Napoleon. Where a colonist can cross a river, a body of British 
soldiers can cross. But the soldiers under the command of 
Colonel Gold were made to stand still, whilst their comrades were 
meeting death and defeat from savages. Colonel Gold, who would 
not advance in the Waitara valley, actually led out a force to 
protect the retreat of 200 men from Tataramaika, who were in no 
danger. Yet at this moment, it is said, a sudden blow, struck 
with a will, upon William King would have forced him from his 
yah. 
; Two more facts. A friendly native chief had offered to attack 
and carry the pah from the rear if Colonel Gold would assail it 
in front. Colonel Gold refused. A Waikato might be killed, 
and then the whole tribe would come down! Then why did you 
wait until there were Waikatos in William King’s pah, was the 
natural rejoinder, This chief was entirely trustworthy. He 
hated William King, and William King so hated him, that he 
had declared if he caught him, to roast him a little every day 
until he died—a good specimen of a return by this Maori war 
party to Maori Toryism and their ancient institutions! ; 

The other fact throws a strong light upon the state of ene | 
among the officers and soldiers under the command of Colone 
Gold. There were five officers under arrest after the affair at the 
Waitara for “insubordination,” in other words, for freely and 
indignantly expressing their opinion of Colonel Gold’s conduct, 

If our information be correct, it will require something more 
than the second battalion of the 14th to restore peace in New 
Zealand. The hostile Natives were making war in the good old 
savage fashion. They slew our wounded on the Waitara, and our 
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soldiers im retreat, turning their heads, saw the gleam of the up- 
lifted tomahawk above the dying. Noone dared to ride a mile out 
of ‘Taranaki: without risking his life. The ladies had been sent 

; the men were'in a state of indignant helplessness. Colo- 
nel would not fight. ‘*It’is true,” remarks a correspondent, 
“the death of a Waikato might precipitate hostilities,” and bring 
down the Natives upoa Taranaki ; but what a commentary on the 
military authority, ever ready to deal out harsh martial law upon 
colonists, that.the prosecution of hostilities should depend on the 
death of a Waikato! 

Let:us hope that our apprehensions will not be realized, and 
that somestronger head and stouter arm, has ere this interposed 
and done what Colonel Gold proved incompetent to do. But the 
irritation among the tribes and their successes had, we fear, in- 
flamed their ions ond all control; so that we run the risk 
ofa war of race, hateful at all times, but the more hateful because 
it could have been prevented. The merits of the quarrel are 
beside the question ; but we believe that William King had no 
more right to the land he claimed than he has to Windsor Park ; 
and whatever the merits of a question when the appeal is to the 
sword, self-preservation demands stout blows, and not a fecble, 


paltering, disunited policy. 


LIBEL ON JAMES WILSON. 
CoNSIDERABLE indignation has been aroused by a curious sally in 
the ‘“‘ Trade Circular” of Messrs. Travers and Sons. It is an 
obituary notice of Mr. James Wilson, in a tone more than critical. 
The writer professes to be obeying a sense of duty, “ in the inte- 
rests of sound finance, free trade, and commercial consistency ”— 

** With one universal voice,”’ he says, ‘‘the press has lowered the repu- 
tation of Great Britain by proclaiming that Mr. Wilson's loss is irreparable, 
and that our country, distinguished above all others for its commercial ca- 
pacity, can produce no man to fill his place.” To correct this adulation, 
the writer gives ‘‘ our’’ view—‘t In Mr. Wilson’s career, there has not, so 
far as we are aware, been a singie feature but that of industry. He has 
never been mentioned as the originator of an improvement in finance, trade, 
or any other department of public business.” [His career is then de- 
scribed,—in the conduct of the Keonomist ; and in office, where he is 
said to have been ‘‘ always ready for the Government service in the 
House of Commons.”’ And he is accused of negligence, because some of the 
records of his period in the Treasury, ‘‘ with regard to contracts or subsidies, 
have been lost or mislaid.”’] ‘‘ At this part of his course, Mr. Wilson, not- 
withstanding a liberal expenditure suited to his position, was understood to 
have amassed a large fortune. His public services, therefore, had at least 
met an adequate return in position, influence, and money. Then came the 
Indian mission. He was offered the post of Indian Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 10,000/. per annum, unlimited power to act in every way he 
pleased, and the final prospect of those advantages which always attend 
the close of such an undertaking. .... We pass to Mr. Wilson’s Indian 
acts. His first measure was to introduce the currency scheme, in total op- 
position to the principle cf currency recognized in England as the only sound 
one, and which, upon its particulars being received here, Sir Charles Wood, 
the President of the India Council, found it necessary immediately to coun- 
termand, His next measure was a direct violation of all the l’ree-trade 
doctrines through which solely he had risen to notice, and consisted in the 
establishment of high protective duties on the native manufactures and pro- 
duce of India. .... lis third and last step was to impose the Income-tax, 
the main objection to which lies in the stimulus it atfords to fraud upon a 
population where fraud is a virtue, and where every species of oppression 
can be practised by native officials, thus creating a prospect of the most cruel 

ractices..... t remains also to be noticed, that while the news from 

ude already brings accounts of gross torture for the extraction of the 
Income-tax, the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta have deemed it neces- 
sary to pass a strong resolution against Mr. Wilson’s monciary proposals. 
Of the dispute with Sir C. Trevelyan, nothing need be said, except that it 
was undoubtedly commenced by a most uncourteous reference to that gen- 
tleman in aspeech by Mr. Wilson in the Legislative Council.” 

Throughout this composition, there is an inexactness which 
might be characterized by a stronger name. Our own paper has 
spoken of Mr. Wilson’s qualities and service in terms carefully 
measured, and we have not been alone in so doing. We gave 
what we thought to be a j 
unflagging diligence, ad to his official fidelity. 
voice of the press,” therefore, was not raised in a tone of adu- 
lation. But those who were acquainted with public affairs are 
with us in saying that Mr. Wilson’s career was distinguished by 
something more than industry. He had talents not of the highest 
order, but very rare in their degree, with a practical sagacity and 
trustworthiness almost equally rare. The insinuation that he had 
**amassed a large fortune,” has in it a sting which the public at 
large will not thoroughly appreciate, and it is a sting aimed at a 
dead man! 

It is worse than inexact to say that his currency scheme 
was ‘in total opposition to the principle recognized in England.” 
We explained the degree in which it deviated from the inten- 
tions of the Government here; but although he inadvertently 
made an omission which involved the question of principle, it is 
a gross exaggeration to say that his measure was in ‘“ total op- 

ition.” In fact his currency scheme—the error excepted—was 

e scheme of the Home Government. We will not pause to dis- 
cuss the question of free trade; which ‘s unquestionably in- 
fringed by the protective duties on native manufactures; but the 
merits of that question are not to be dismissed in a few sentences. 
The income-tax seems likely to be very generally accepted in 
India. The allusion to the torture in Oude, unless we are 
charitably to regard it as a mere piece of clumsiness in 
the writing, is one of the wildest and most malignant 
imsinuations which we have ever seen against a _ public 
man. Mr, Wilson had no more to do with the alleged 
torture in Oude, than he had with the imprisonment of Eng- 
lishmen in the Black Hole of Calcutta. And as to the dispute 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan, it was not a question of words, but 
one of flagrant insubordination, the character of which was stamped 





ust tribute to his peculiar talents, to his | 
‘* The universal | 


by the recall of Sir Charles, Mr. Wilson’s very 

provocation at Sir Charles’s resistance may oy mente 
guage which reflection, or the advice of others, might ha “ 
ualified ; but we cannot forget the provocation. And with 
single exception, it must be said, not only that Mr. Wilson’ 
career in India was absolutely blameless, but that it has a 
manded a spontaneous and emphatic tribute of approval from 
every class, both in India and at home. And for just reasons, 
In a strange country, in a trying climate, Mr. Wilson used 
very great bodily exertion in order personally to ascertain 
accuracy of the data on which he was proceeding. He travelled 
over no small portion of ground for that purpose. He 
himself master of facts toa degree which is quite unusual with 
Englishmen in India, particularly with those who have new 
arrived. He consulted the views of officials, of residents, of 
natives; and throughout, while acting in a manner which has 
conciliat2d opposition in a remarkable degree, he remained strict} 
faithful to his chiefs at home. Death removed him from oftic, 
when he had already attained an extraordinary amount of success 
in one of the most formidable undertakings that a statesman éyer 
confronted. 

We may be told that the remarks to which we refer appear 
only in a “‘ Trade Circular,” but when Trade Circulars assume the 
function of a newspaper, they assume also the responsibilities of 
a public journal; and they cannot evade the liabilities, The 
writer of the paper has, either in direct terms or by implication 
characterized Mr. Wilson as aman having very ordinary talents— 
amassing a large fortune under circumstances which make that 
assertion a kind of accusal—freacherously reversing the duties 
which he was sent to fulfil in India—contriving an oppressive tax 
which can only be a stimulus to fraud,—wantonly offending 
another public servant—and as winking at the use of torture to 
extract his nefarious impost. There is not a man in the City who 
does not know the total falsehood of these imputations; and the 
only sensation created by the paper is one of the strongest dis- 
gust. It is but fair to say that, according to very general report, 
the head of the house under whose name the Circular appears, is 
so seriously indisposed as to be quite incapable of transacting 
business. The responsibility, we assume, must be regarded as 
being limited to the pen actually employed; unless the next 
number of the Cireular should fail to disclaim the language of 
that pen. 





THE MORAL OF THE LEATHER FAILURES, 

Tue boundaries of credit have never been defined ; it is difficult, 
except upon an exact statement of facts, to make even the attempt 
at indicating the line which separates Credit from Speculation, 
The practice of commercial men, and the sanction of the law, have 
produced a system vastly convenient when under moral guidance, but 
| as completely delusive when abandoned to the purposes of the hour 
which is passing over us. In the leather trade we have now the exact 

facts before us, and they supply the diagnosis of the disease which 
| has crept into commercial relations, The purchaser of mer- 
| chandise cannot always be prepared to pay in cash, but if he be 
a person of character he is entitled to obtain, and entitled to give, 
credit to others ; hence the creation of “ bills payable” and “bills 
receivable.” The law has dictated the very words of these instru- 
ments of exchange; they must be made payable to the “ order” 
of the drawer, and express that ‘they are drawn for ‘ value re- 
ceived.” So long as they represent a corresponding amount in 
value they are legitimate vouchers of commerce. ‘Lhe indorsers 
have a right to believe that the acceptor has received value whieh, 
by the time of his acceptance becoming due, has been converted 
into cash in order to meet the promise. It amounts to nothing 
more than a convenient arrangement, so Jong as such instruments 
are made and transferred in good faith. 

But here we arrive ata point ofdeparture. It is unhappily now 
a custom to draw and accept bills without value passing as their 
foundation ; and, in the leather trade at least, we have it disel 
that the form and spirit of bills of exchange are both prostituted 
tosthe purpose of deception. 

Messrs. Streatfeild, Laurence, and Mortimer, of St. Mary Axe, 
stood at the head of the leather trade. Their balance-sheet tells 
us of the results of their transactions, and Mr. Laurence, in his 
examination before the Bankruptey Court, explains the net-work 
in which his firm was enveloped. They believed that they! 
‘‘a surplus of 328,000/.,” including 85,000/. reserve-fund, ac- 
cording to a balance-sheet. Dut this surplus depended upon the 
fulfilment of the engagements of others. What prospect of such 
realization may be found in Mr. Lawrence’s own words— 

Heard at the end of 1858 that Messrs. Payne and Clark were in diffical- 
ties. Payne and Clark failed in the spring of this year. On the dlst of 
December, 1858, Mr. Patient told me they had a capital or surplus of 
20,000/. Believed Mr. Herbert Smith told me that Payne and Clark were 
in difficulties, and said they must be assisted. Ie (Smith) referred to the 
recent failures; and suggested that assistance should be given. I said we 
ought to assist Payne and Clark, Mr. Herbert Smith said Payne and Clark 
would stop unless assisted by them, and that they (Herbert Smith and Co.) 
would stop unless assisted by us. Did not inquire the amount of the liabi- 
lity of Payne and Clark. Herbert Smith said, ‘ You shail not lose a shil- 
ling by me.’ The debt of Smith, Patient, and Smith to us was about 
100,000/.—perhaps not quite so much. 











They do not owe us now 200, 

I did not know the amount of the liability of Payne and Clark to Herbert 
Smith. I do not know that I ever inquired. I was satisfied with Herbert 
Smith’s assurance that we should not lose a shilling by him, _I believe that 
up to the time of my failure on the 30th of June the original debt of 11,0007. 
from Payne and Clark to Smith, Patient, and Smith had been im 2 
by 4000/, Heard that J. Herbert Smith and Co. were creditors 





Payne and Clark for 20,0007. or 30,0007. This was towards the 
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elose of 1859. Believed Herbert Smith and Co. were insolvent apart from 


- mine. We agreed to give them 16,000/. for the mine, and to reassi 
bem m payment of the 16,0007. In March last, Herbert Smith 
told my skrupt’s) wife that her husband would never lose a shilling by 
them. ore Ist of January, 1860, did not think they were insolvent. 
Did not think I should lose by Herbert Smith and Co, I can’t give that 

r with reference to Smith, Patient, and Smith. I did not believe on 
the lst of January, 1860, that I should obtain peeenes from Smith, Pa- 
tient, and Smith. In my own mind I thought the loss might be 30,000/. or 
40,0007. Went on drawing bills on Smith, Patient, and Smith, to the 
amount of 70,000/. or 80,000/. These bills were not all discounted. Some 
were kept in our strong box for use as occasion might require. In March 
or April did not think I should lose 100,000/. by Smith, Patient, and Smith 

haps 30,000/. or 40,000/. Still continued discounting their bills—per- 
haps to the amount of one-third of their debt to us. Were liable on bills to 
the extent of 73,000/. on their account at the time of their failure. Had im- 
plicit faith in Herbert Smith.” 

The “implicit faith” must have been very great, for the debt 
of Herbert Smith and Co. was increased since 1859 from 40,000/. 
to 97,0007. The four firms were so interlaced in each others’ af- 
fairs that the stoppage of one must have produced the failure of 
all. Streatfeild and Co., upon whom all leaned for support, set up 
other firms elsewhere to use the credit of the great London house. 
Thus we have the story of a Mr. Rider, who suddenly rose from 
a clerkship to the position of a merchant dealing with thou- 


“ Rider was a foreign corresponding clerk in our service at 1007. a-year. 
We are now liable on his account to the amount of 40,0007. I can’t say 
when he went to Paris. We lent him 1000/7. I did not at all suspect his 
circumstances. Believed he was solvent up to the time of our failure. 
Rider did a large trade with the United States, and in order to be able to 
get goods upon the best terms, we gave him our acceptances. We did not 
often look at the account. We always ihought it was safe. He discounted 
our acceptances.” = A ‘ 

Such “ implicit faith ” in mankind produced the largest credit 
to others: assurances and promises abounded on every hand to 
Streatfeilds, but the result of them may be found in the following 
debts due to the firm— 


Smith, Patient, and Smith ...... covcccecccceccessc ced eeeee 
Herbert Smith and Co.........seeeeeeeees coccccevecce SEeee 
T. H. Mortimore (greater portion of 95,754/.) say...... +» 75,000 
R. and J. Clarke ..... evecccccce cccccccveccccccccesce 57,000 
W. and E. M. Mundy.......... PPTTTITITTT Tritt iti - 450,000 
BS WE cccccccsccce eeecece 268:60400806500e00sK008 45,000 
H. Hacker...... savspen ebrccoeeeee ccccce cecceve eseee 43,375 
D, Randall... ..csccccesescess eccene Covccccece soe 24,000 
Gibson $000e6e0eseseeecsseoneesocces cvceccces »+- 120,000 
ntotseccececcevcccssccaceceneeceseses eccvcce 22,000 
SN is5-n 60 0050nscngedsascesasneessceeieees 52,000 
Making a total of 694,234/., which of course swept away the 


“surplus of 328,000/.,” and compelled Messrs. Streatfeild to ob- 
tain credit in their turn. The Bank of England discounted for 
180,000/., with one-third security ; Overend, Gurney, and Co., 
very large sums. ‘The net result of all this process of discount 
comes out prominently on the face of Streatfeild’s balance-sheet— 
To liabilities on bills receivable dis- 
GRID cccescnccesuvccss «+++» £604,962 16 11 
Deduct, expected to 
be paid in full.... £95,638 7 3 
Do, amount included 
with creditors.... 56,850 5 4 





152,498 12 2 


442,464 4 4 





Leaving to rank against this estate 

Less balances in 
bankers’ hands... 3,906 13 2 
Ditto, property held 
as security per 
ContTa...cecceee 1,320 0 0 
oma 000 68-9 
——— £147,237 11 2 
which large sum, lent, in fact, to the debtors whose names we 
have quoted, is now proved competitively against the unsecured 
creditors for 258,354/. value, who have contributed the assets 
now to be divided. The credit of Streatfeilds is used only to 
obtain funds for others, in whose prosperity they were deeply in- 

terested financially. But we have yet other items— 

To libilities not expected to claim against this estate— 
Upon bills payable to be retired by the drawers. £40,591 9 10 
And in the Liverpool firm’s statement we find— 

To liabilities on bills receivable 
SS ees 
Deduct, expected to be paid in full 





£201,534 1 10 
65,689 13 8 
135,844 8 2 
2,187 12 10 


Leaving to rank against this estate 
Less balance in hands of bankers... 


133,656 15 4 
To liabilities on bills payable to be 
retired by the drawers, not ex- 
pected to be claimed against this 
MD ewesdsacscencecesssece e 4,117 18 0 
To liabilities on bills payable expected to be claimed 1,600 0 0 


The real question involved in all this transfer of liability is as 
to the facility existing for its achievement. Bankers and money- 

alers appear ready to discount so long as credit can be main- 
tained by the concealment of the fact of insolvency. Mr. Lau- 
rence tells us— 

“ Overend, Gurney, and Co. held deeds deposited with them three days 
before the bankruptcy. They then lent us 20,000/. We had no idea of 
stoppage. Not being able to get our bills discounted, I went to Mr. Chap- 
man's private residence, and said that we could not get on, and that we 

uire some assistance. He said, ‘Oh, you must not stop;’ and 

the next dey I deposited with him deeds, and received 20,000/. as a tempo- 
rary loan, expecting to receive a larger loan upon other property to prevent 
Our stopping payment. I told him we were unable to go on unless we had 
assistance ; that our requirements were very large, and that there was hesi- 
ion in some of the large houses in increasing the amount under discount 
forus. Ireturned a check for 3000/. to Mr. C apman three days before the 











| 
| 








failure. I owed a very large amount te Overend and Gurney. 
under discount to Overend and Co. from 160,000/. to 180,000/, 

And the 20,000/. was partially disbursed to two firms to prevent 
their stopping. Thse two firms were insolvent, and by one of them 
at least Streatfeild and Co. expected to lese thirty or forty thou- 
sand pounds, Thus it is that in the form of the instruments of 
exchange sanctioned by law and the practice of merchants we 
oe 43 traffic 1 bills ; a speculation in probabilities, rather 
than in buying and selling, receiving and paying. If it be 
tended by the discount market that it is im emibl to tell ateben 
accommodation or renewed bills, then a distinction must be created. 
A lie is told in order to achieve a result in commerce, which, if it 
is told elsewhere, would amount to a false pretence. The re- 
medy lies in the direction of the abolition of the words. “value 
received,” as a point of necessity; but when these words are used 
they should be rigorously truthful, There can be no objection 
to discounters speculating in advancing money to two parties, who 
draw and accept for each other in the nature of sureties. But at 
present we demand that all bills shall to be commercially 
given in exchange for value; we know it is not the fact, and we 
shall never know who is most to blame until we destroy the ex- 
clusive character of the bill which exists at present. In. the 
other state of credit in discount we would make it matter of 
false pretence to use the commercial form, and punish criminally ; 
but at present we could not do so, for both discounters and mer- 
chants live in a common state of confused practice. 


» Was then. 





TRADE MATTERS AT COVENTRY. 
Tue ancient city of Coventry is now passing through one of those 
severe ordeals which occur from time to time to try the stamina of 
an industrious district. 

The watch trade has been for some time past in a very languish- 
ing condition, which we have commented upon in a former paper ; 
and the ribbon trade has also suffered an unusual depression from 
several causes. The injurious effects of fashion, an unfavourable 
season, and the commercial treaty with France, have been aggra- 
vated by a “‘strike,” which was precipitated in consequence of 
forty-four manufacturers withdrawing their agreement to pay for 


| the weaving of ribbons according to a certain list of price. The 


list in question is as follows— 





Per Piece. Per Piece. 

a ¢ as & 

Ody 0 7 2 1 

4dy 0 9 2 4 

Gdy 1 0 3 0 

8d} es 3 8 

10dy 1 6 4 8 

12dy 1 10 6 0 
Readers who are unacquainted with the terms used to designate 
the width of a ribbon, need to be informed that the s was 
originally formed by viling penny pieces one upon another—that 


is to say, twelve penny pieces would form a 12dy width, sixteen 
penny pieces a 16dy width, and soon, This standard has, how- 
ever, long been departed from, and the actual widths of ribbons 
are now less than the nominal, 

If we are rightly informed, the manufacturers referred to with- 
draw their consent to pay in accordance with this list at the in- 
stance of a deputation that had been appointed to visit France 
and Switzerland, upon the consummation of the French treaty. 
‘That deputation reported that considerably less wages were 
abroad for the weaving of ribbons than in England, while the 
bulk of the weavers out-doors declare they cannot make goods so 
as to earn a suflicient living at lower rates, 

Now, there are two classes of manufacturers at Coventry,— 
those who make their goods in factories and those who or 


| out-door weavers: in the latter case, the weaver has the s 





weighed out to him by the master, and forms it into ribbons in 
his own loom; and it was to insure an uniform rate of payment 
by the whole trade that this list was established, an abatement of 
one-third being allowed to the owners of machinery for the use of 
it. This view of the case met with the support of most of the 
out-door manufacturers until lately, and some of them are even 
now in favour of a list, while the rest reject it. These conflicting 
interests and trade usages are, unfortunately, yet to be deter- 
mined and settled in Coventry ; and the fact of considerably less 
wages being paid abroad is disputed by some, who contend that 
the foreigner prepares his silk in a more complete manner than 
the Coventry manufacturer, and who urge that, supposing the 
Swiss weaver received for the mere making of a piece of 30dy 
ribbon but 1s. 6d., the English workman obtains but a trifle more 
when his expenses are deducted, which they support by the fol- 
lowing calculation of out-door work— 
Half length of 14 shuttles of 30dy, at 5s. per p., 12. lds. 





a € 

Use of machinery, one-third ......... coscccsce 2 SB 
Weaver .... 11 10 
Picker-up .. 6 ll 
Filler ....c0e 4 8 
Turning on .... 0 2 
Twisting in .. 07 
£116 0 


or ls. 81d. per p. for weaving down in faetories. 

The calculation exhibits but a difference of 2}d. per piece in fa- 
vour of the English workman, the narrower widths being in the 
same proportion. It is not our province to pronounce upon this 


question, which we have laid before our readers by way of infor- 
mation ; but we may state that a great amount of destitution has 
been experienced by the working population of the district, A 
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at deal of it having come under the notice of the Reverend 

r. Widdrington, the benevolent and energetic vicar of St. 
Michael’s, he has exerted himself in the present emergency in 
endeavouring to introduce the cotton trade into Coventry, and his 
efforts have resulted in the formation of a company, whose first 
advertisement appeared in the columns of the Z7imes on Monday 
last. This is the Coventry Spinning and Weaving Company 
(Limited), with a capital of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, in twenty-five thousand shares of ten pounds each. _ 

A good many years ago, certain Italians introduced the silk 
trade into England, and the business was carried on in mysterious 
seclusion in the neighbourhood of Derby. Upon the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes many French Protestants, engaged in the 
manufacture of silken fabrics, transferred their labour to Eng- 
land. This was the origin of the ribbon manufacture in Co- 
ventry, and up to the present time a large trade has been done in 
English ribbons. A formidable competition is now, however, 
brought to bear upon this trade, and the Coventry manufacturer 
has now to fight a fair stand-up fight, with opponents of acknow- 
ledged skill in the use of the arms they wield. That the result 
will be a considerable improvement in the art of ribbon weaving, 
and a more economical disposition of the raw material, may be con- 
fidently anticipated, as well as that in course of time more durable 
English ribbons will prevail over the slighter Swiss fabrics that 
are now somewhat in favour, in consequence of their lowness of 
price; but now, while trade is stagnant, the question is urgent 
whether Coventry may not be entitled to obtain a share in that 
profitable trade which has so enriched the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire. 

There is an increasing demand for cotton yarns of all sizes, and 
a constant application of this material to novel uses, in addition 
to the already great consumption. It is successfully mixed in 
many kinds of woollen fabrics, to economize the more expensive 
article—in broad silks of a fancy description—sometimes even in 
Coventry ribbon; and it forms the basis upon which is spread the 
thin layer of ynleanized indiarubber which makes rick-cloths— 
mackintosh garments—artificial leather, known as American 
cloth, &e. The demand is so great for it, that the labour of 
Lancashire (in an area of twenty miles round Manchester the 
population equals that of London) is found inadequate to produce 
1t fast somedi and the market has suffered constantly from short 
—- This article, worth in the raw state but a few pence 
per lb., when worked up fetches in the market according to its 
quality, a high price—the finer sizes being very valuable. That, 
tor instance, which is known as size 240, is worth about 14s, 
per lb. Here, then, is just the kind of trade needed for a district 
that has hands, but not sufficient employment for them; while 
some of the markets, as Leicester and Nottingham, lie adjacent to 
Coventry—while the carriage per ton by railway is so trifling, 
and railway communication so complete, that cotton spun in 
Coventry might be transported direct at a trifling cost to any part 
of the kingdom, and be sent to made up into textile fabrics to 
even Manchester and Glasgow. 

From what we have gathered, we understand the company in- 
tends carrying on business as spinners, as weavers, ma as 
printers ; and, while wishing it success, we cannot but think that 
the chances of a safer and more profitable return for capital are 
yet open for another and smaller company who would confine 
themselves to the spinning of cotton yarn of various sizes. There 
is always a market for this fabric; its production requires no 
great amount of sunk capital; and it is well known to be the 
most remunerating branch of the business. 

This part of the trade is exactly suited to the labour already at 
hand in Coventry, accustomed to the warping and winding of silk ; 
but the weaving of broad calicoes and sheetings, as practised in 
Manchester, Stockport, Oldham, Wigan, and a score of other 
places, and the conducting of print works, both of which require 
considerable space, and must be conducted upon a very consider- 
able scale to be remunerative, is another affair ; and, to our think- 
ing, a smaller undertaking, that would confine itself to simple 
spinning, and follow it up thoroughly with economical manage- 
ment, would prove itself highly remunerative. The success of 
such an undertaking would embolden others to engage in the 
trade, so that ultimately Coventry would rank with those rapidly 
extending seats of active industry that have sprung up in va | 
an astonishing manner of late years, while a reverse in the for- 
tunes of an undertaking such as is now projected would deter fu- 
ture attempts of a like nature, and the district would sink back 
into a worse than its present state. In making these remarks 
we are actuated by the hope that those interested in the welfare 
of the district will guard against the chances of failure most in- 
cident to the introduction of a new trade—a trade which ought 
to take root, and flourish vigorously in Coventry and its neigh- 
bourhood. 





In a pamphlet which he has published here (Vienna), Monsignore 
Nardi, the special Envoy of the Pope to this Court, says that the price 
which France will receive from Victor Emmanuel for the Two Sicilies is 
Genoa, Liguria, and the island of Sardinia. In an appendix to his little 
work, the Roman prelate avers that Pius IX. will be in a worse situa- 


tion than some of his predecessors were at Avignon if everything is 
taken from him but Rome, Comarca, Civita Vecchia, and Viterbo, The 
three districts have an area of 120 square miles, with a population of 
476,300 souls.—Letter from Vienna. 
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BOLLAERT’S RESEARCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA,* 

Tuts curious and interesting volume, contains the results of My 
Bollaert’s inquiries and observations on some of the South 
American Races. Our author’s researches, which are chief 
ethnological and antiquarian, have for their area New Grenada 
Equador, or Quito, Peru and Chile. History, language, costume. 
and religion are all, in greater or less degree, the subject of in- 
vestigation or comment; some of the phenomena of modern ciyj. 
lization are glanced at; and the incarial, pre-incarial, and other 
monuments of Peruvian nations are described. The volume jg 
rather a compilation than a composition. It has no literary 
grace. Occasionally, the writing even indicates an entire disre- 
gard of the ordinary rules of coustruction. Mr. Bollaert, how- 
ever, probably intends to report his experiences or communicate 
his information, in an offhand and generally intelligible way, and 
does not apparently profess to command a very accurate or ele. 
gant diction. His artless, unpretending narrative, which is de. 
dicated to Sir Roderick Murchison, is illustrated with numeroys 
plates. 

Sailing from Europe to the West Indies, and then over the 
Caribbean Sea, our traveller alighted on the bold shores of 
Colombia. In the background, he beheld the icy peaks of the 
Sierras of Santa Marta, 20,000 feet or more above the ocean, 
Among the great rivers in this region is the Magdalena, where the 
magnificent victoria regia, or ‘‘ corn of the water,” is so abundant 
as to prove a positive weed. New Grenada produces cocoa, to? 
baeco, cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, timber, dye-woods and cin- 
chonas. Pearl-fisheries are established on its coasts, Gold, 
silver, platina, and other metals, are found in its mountains ‘and 
streams. Its mines of rock, salt, coal and emeralds are important, 

The natives of the coast of the Atlantic, from Chiriqui to Goa- 
jira are of the Carib race, Those of the country of Tugueres 
correspond to the Ando-Peruyian race. The tribes of Choeo, 
Antioquia, &e., have rather an Aztee character; while the 
Chibchas or Muiscas again, have analogies with the Ando-Peru- 
vians. ‘Many of the wild tribes preserve their languages, but 
the Chibchas and allied nations have nearly lost theirs, and now 
speak Spanish.” ‘The Messayos and some others, are said to be 
cannibals, and hardly recognize a Supreme Being ; good and evil 
they attribute to the sun and moon ; their ideas as to the immor- 
tality of the soul are very imperfect, and they believe in trans- 
migration.” At the time of the conquest, the Pubenanos and 
Coconucos were ruled by a chief named Payan. The Coconuecos 
cultivate maize, potato (turma), and patata (sweet potato), They 
count by scores and use a sort of abacus called the quipo, consist- 
ing of knotted, coloured strings. They have stone instruments for 
tilling the land; and (a windfall for superficial philologists! 
they say inde, a word of affirmation, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish word, indeed. The Coconucos still believe in evil spirits, 
Evil they apparently refer to the moon, At least, they apply the 
same term, puz/, to both; while Goodor Puitcher, also the name 
of the sun, is believed to emanate from that luminary. 

In general, the wild Indians of South America are polygamists. 
The civilized man has heard that variety is charming, but the 

rinciple that presides over the plural matrimonialists of savage 
Fite would rather seem to be “variety is useful.” An uxorial 
division of labour, at any rate, prevails among some of them, ag 
the Goajiros. These utilizers of the conjugal relation have, we ate 
informed, a wife for household affairs, and a wife for hunting and 
war. Inthe domestic hierarchy, the martial spouse is considered the 
superior of the lady of the house, and, we presume, 7s the — 
rior of its master, however ‘fierce and unsubdued” he may be. 
The Goajiros are quite European in their knowledge of the world. 
They cap the common English saying, “It is a wise child that 
knows its own father” with the equally profound aphorism “the 
child of a man’s wife may be his, or it may not; but beyond a 
peradventure, the son of the daughter of his mother must be his 
nephew.” Hence, among the Goajiros, a maternal uncle passes for 
a nearer relative than the father. Such, at least, was once the 
usage ; for from the use of the ambiguous was, in Mr. Bollaert’s 
account, it is not clear that this interesting people profess either 
the aphoristic or practical wisdom of their ancestors. 

The government of New Grenada is republican. Our author, 
who is, it appears, an Englishman, has no predilection for demo- 
cratic institutions. He prefers a British monarchy to “ Liberté, 





| fraternité, and égalité.” He describes the Republican statesmen 








of New Grenada as in “a great degree ignorant of the details of 
administration.” 

Human nature is such an incorrigible rascal that, whether demo- 
cratic or royalist, it gives a deal of trouble, and, under similar 
circumstances, is, like the Irish peer in the anecdote, always read 
to behave correspondingly ill. We all know the story of the Frene 
Republic, which sent Lavoisier to the guillotine, because it b 
no need of chemists! Here is a royalist Bourbon counterpart 0 
this democratic cynical indifference, though Caldas was, no doubt, 
a much smaller man than the celebrated Parisian savant. “In 
1817, the Spanish general Murillo was successful against the Re- 
publicans. His entry into Bogota was the sequel for the most 
sanguinary executions ; he immolated more than 600 persons, 1- 
cluding the men of talent ; he caused their books and manuscripts 
to be brought to the public square and burnt. When the bota- 

* Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches in New Grenada, Equador, 
Peru, and Chile, §c. By William Bollaert, F.R.G.S. With Plates. Published 
by Triibner, and Co. 
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nist, Caldas, was called upon to deliver up his precious papers, he 
exclaimed— 


«Take my life, but leave the manuscripts, they are treasures indeed ; they | female occupations. 


have been the work of my entire life; there are things there, discoveries, 
never to be found again, if you destroy my writings. For the love of God, 
save those papers! take them, if you like, to the King of Spain, for they be- 
long to my country ; better that this treasure should be in the hands of an 
enemy than destroyed : posterity will bless you.” 


infidelity, were put to death. Men, who showed the white feather 
| in battle, were dressed as females, and employed for a time in 
To coerce a debtor, a young tiger was nailed 
| to his door, and he was compelled to feed it as well as the man 
| that brought it, until the debt was paid. The Chibchas had no 
cattle. They were not acquainted with the use of iron. Their 
agricultural implements were made of wood or stone. They had 


Murillo ordered the execution of Caldas, and burnt all his manu- | two harvests of potatoes and one of maize, in the colder districts, 


scripts and books. The Spanish monarchy, we suppose, had no 
need of botanists ! 

Following this recital, we find an interesting account of the 
Chibchas or Muiscas, an Indian tribe already mentioned, inhabit- 
ing the tablelands of Bogota, Tunja, &e, The Chibchas were 
bounded on the west by the Musos and other ferocious tribes, with 
whom they were in continual hostility. They were formerly 

verned by three principal chiefs, possessed of absolute power. 


About the end of the fifteenth century, the Zipa, one of those pri- | 


mitive autocrats, began his victorious military career; and had 


the Spaniards not arrived when they did, it is probable, says Mr. | 


Bollaert, that he would have been the master of the whole of the 
Chibcha territory, if we may ‘judge from the rapid conquests he 
had made. As the Chibchas were, next to the Mexican and Peru- 


| where the greater number of the people dwelt. The plantain, now 
so abundant in New Grenada, was formerly uncultivated and un- 
known, except in the single province of Choco, The plantain, re- 
marks our author, saves man more labour than steam. ‘It is cal- 
lated that ground, yielding wheat for the sustenance of one man, 
would grow plantains for twenty-five men.” This ready and 
prodigal supply of food scems to have a prejudicial effect upon 
character. New Grenada, would be something, it has been said, 
if we could exterminate the plaintain and the cane; they are the 
parents of drunkenness and idleness. 
The Chibchas were, in some sort, a manufacturing and com- 
| mercial people. They prepared salt from brine springs, which 
they bartered for gold. ‘The women were employed in weaving 
| cotton mantles, when their household duties were completed ; 


vian nations, the group of Aborigines, which could best support | which mantles were, we presume, those that we read of as being 
their claims to civilization, we propose to give a somewhat de- | painted and taken to markets. The Chibchas also worked figures 


tailed account of their religion, customs, and institutions. 
The mythical belief of the Chibchas is very curious, At the 
beginning of the world, light was, they fancied, enclosed in a 
indescribable something which they called Chiminigagua or 
the Creator ; the Indian cosmical egg, we suppose. The first pro- 
ductions of this egg were black birds. 
circumvolutions, threw from their beaks a resplendent air. ‘The 
objects that ranked next in divine dignity to the creative enclo- 


sure, or Chiminigagua, were the Sun, and the Moon, its companion. | 


A beautiful female, named Bachue, attended by a boy three years 
of age, next emerged from the Lake of Ignaque. Descending to 
the plain, they resided there till the boy was grown up, when Ba- 
chue became his wife, and the mother of the human race. When 
the earth was peopled, they transformed themselves into serpents 
and disappeared in the waters of the lake, which was their origi- 
nalhome. ‘The Chibchas venerated Bachue, and statues of gold 


and wood are still to be seen representing her and the boy at | 


various ages.”” The national god of the Chibehas was Chibcha- 
cum. He was especially the patron of the agriculturist, and of 
tradersand workers in silver. Bochica was adored as a beneficent 
deity ; Neucatocoa was the the Bacchus of the Chibchas. He 
presided also over the occupations of weaving, mantle-painting 
and timber-hauling. 
daries. ‘To him were offered the feathers and diadems with 
which they adorned themselves for battle or for their feasts.” The 

dess Bachue, the deified Eve of the Chibchas, is also an agri- 
cultural divinity, and has incense burnt in her honour. The sun 
was the only deity to whom were presented sacrifices of human 


The deluge myth, so, general among the tribes of North and 
South America, takes a singular form among this people. It is 
said that Chibchacum, indignant at the excesses of the inhabi- 
tants of the plateau of Bogota, resolved to punish them. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, he caused the waters of the Sapo and 
Tibito, affluents of the Funza, to inundate the country. 

“The Chibchas fled to the mountains and implored Bochica, who 
appeared at sunset on a rainbow; he convoked the nation, pro- 
mised to remedy their ills, by not damming up their rivers, so 
that their lands might be properly watered. Then, showing the 
tod of gold he had in his hand, he opened a breach at Tequen- 
dama ; the waters fell down the precipice, discovering to them the 
plain, and more fertile than before. Bochica did not limit his 
power to this act, and to chastise Chibchacum for having thus 
afflicted man, he obliged him to bear the burden of earth, which 
was op rig supported by pillars of guayacan wood. Unfortu- 
ately this measure has brought with it its inconvenience, for 
since then, at times, there are severe earthquakes, which the 
Indians say are caused by Chibchacum, [who] tired of being in 
one position, shifts the weight of earth from one shoulder to the 
other, and according to the care with which he does this hoisting, 
80 is the intensity of the earthquake.” 

Mr. Bollaert regards this legend as the geological explanation of 
adeluge. It reproduces, in its peculiar form, the rainbow of the 
Noachic flood, and the Pagan story of the earth-supporting Atlas, 
but it is scarcely necessary to suppose either of these picturesque 
circumstances, to be borrowed from Semitic or Hellenic tradition. 
Nevertheless, in the arrangement of many of the American legends 
of the Deluge, Mr. Bollaert thinks it “ not difficult to detect the 
plastic hand of the Christian convert” or the Spanish priest. The 


Fo, or Sorro, was the god of field-boun- | 


temples of the Chibchas were not, generally, of a sumptuous cha- | 


racter. Near the temples large buildings were erected. These 
buildings were the residences of the priests. The priests, who 
Were the depositaries of the abstract knowledge of the Chibchas, 
as well as ministers of religion, entered, at an early age, this col- 
legiate establishment called Cuca. 


The government of the Chibchas was despotic. One of their 


three great chiefs was called the Zipa; another was called the 
Zaque. The Zipa made the laws, administered justice, and com- 


manded the troops. The Zipa’s heir, in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of their social philosophy, was, not his own son, but the 
eldest son of his sister. Among the Chibchas, the greater crimes 


These birds, in their winged | 


| in relief and in hard stone. They used gold coin in their ex- 
changes. They measured by the hand and step, They had no 
weights. 

The Chibchas of Bogota were constantly at war with the Muzos, 
The country of the Muzos was very rich in emeralds, Their tra- 
ditions are very singular. They said that, in ancient times, there 
was, on the other side of the river Magdalena, the shadow of a 
man named Ari, which amused itself with making wooden faces 
of men and women. These faces he cast into the stream. On 
their issuing thence, in the form of human beings, Ari taught 
them to cultivate the earth: when duly instructed, they dispersed. 
They are the forefathers of the Indians who inhabit the sur- 
rounding regions. The Muzos had no gods. They did not even 
adore the sun and the moon—luminaries which they believed to 
have been created, after the Wooden Faces, on purpose to give 
light to that thick-~headed race, when it assumed a proper vital 
existence. The customs of this people are as singular as their 
creed. ‘The dead are dried before a slow fire, and not buried, till 
a year after the drying process has commenced. Still stranger is 
the privilege allotted to the delicate young bride of beating her 
husband during the honeymoon. Perhaps it ‘‘ amuses her and 


| doesn’t hurt him ;”’ but we should be rather reluctant to extend 


this bridal privilege to Europe. The love of power is strong; 
privilege is sweet ; and the wife that has once got her hand in, 
coke a Washington in petticoats, if she could abdicate a do- 
minion which she exercised with such a self-satisfying dexterity. 
Here, again, it seems right to observe that this vapulatory pre- 
rogative among the Muzos seems a thing of the past rather than 
of the present. 

We pause awhile with our traveller, who, on his literary arrival 
at Panama,—a word which is said to mean a place abounding in 
fish,—gives us a summary of facts respecting the new railway 
and the traflic connected with it, which is not without its in- 
terest. This railway, some years after the British Government 
had ‘ discouraged the overtures made to it, and suffered the con- 
tingent prospect to be abandoned, was undertaken and completed 
by citizens of the United States.” 

“The Panama railway is forty-seven-and-a-half miles long. Passenger 
trains run over it in three hours, goods’ trains in five. During the first 
four years, 121,820 passengers passed; upwards of thirty-four millions ster- 
ling of gold and of silver nearly six millions, was conveyed across it. Al- 
most all the indigo and cochineal is now sent over the Panama railway, 
reaching England in less than thirty days; while, if sent round Cape Horn, 
it would take four months. Coal, Salen, guano, munitions of war, ore 
heavy machinery, whale oil, cocoa, Peruvian bark, &c., are transpo 
over the line. It has reduced the passage between England and British Colom- 
bia from six months to forty days, and its advantages to the trade of the 
West coast of America is incalculable, in conjunction with the West India 
Mail and Pacific Steam Navigation Companies, both lines possessing most 
eflicient steamers ; indeed, they may be called floating hotels. There is also 
the United States Mail Steam-ship Company's line, from Panama to San 
Blas, Mazatlan, and San Francisco ; from the latter port, there are steamers 
again to British Colombia. 

‘‘Although the Australian trade is chiefly in English hands, yet the 
— States ships, with a million tons of freight, sailed in 1858 for Aus- 
tralia. 

‘* This shows the vast importance of the Panama route to the Pacific and 
Australia. The existence of good coal at Vancouver's Island for the use of 
steamers is most important.” 

The city of Panama, though in New Grenada, is virtually under 
the government of the United States. It has a population of 
20,000, with a gay, saucy, Negro element and a formidable contin- 
gent of gamblers, rowdies, loafers, who handle the revolver and 
bowie knife with a fatal effectiveness, 

We pass over our author’s account of Equador or Quito ; nor can 
we accompany him in his progress through Peru and Bolivia. The 


| Republic of Peru has a population of 2,200,000, with the following 


| chasm nearly a mile long 


distribution—Whites, 240,000; Mestizos and dark, 300,000; 
Indians, 1,620,000; Negroes, 40,000, of whom 12,000 are free. 
A new element, that of Chinese labourers, is also being intro- 
duced. In this enumeration, it will be observed that the Indian 
constituent is far more numerous than all the others put together. 
At Lima, the capital of Peru, a severe earthquake, attended with 
certainly not fewer than twenty-eight shocks, and which left a 
and several feet wide, commenced on 


were horribly punished. Women, pronounced guilty of conjugal | the morning of the 19th of April of the current year; Mr. Bol- 
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laert says “that one shock lasted eighty seconds, the heaviest 
since old Callao was submerged.” We shall probably hear more 
of this earthquake before long ; for we can scarcely hope to escape 
its twenty-ninth shock, in that “‘ great preparation” with which 
we are menaced by the author of Zhe Great Tribulation! For a 
description of the antiquities of new Grenada, Quito and Chile, 
we must refer to the volume itself, now under review. The pre- 
Incarial monuments, near Lake Titiaca, consist of sculptured 
monolythic doorways; of gigantic stone idols; of figures with 
heads of birds, &c. In the ruins of Trujillo, with its numerous 
great — and strange palaces, were found mummies, cloths, 
pieces of gold and silver, an idol of stone, with small fragments 
of mother of 1; specimens of red pottery, rescued from the 
ruins, have been deposited by Mr. Bollaert in the British Mu- 
seum. In evidence of the high proficiency of Peruvian art, this 
gentleman instances two exquisite heads found at Titiaca, and 
now preserved in our great national repository. 

According to Garcilaso, the first Inca, Manco Capac, appeared 
about 4.D. 1022, declaring that he was the offspring of the Sun and 
the Moon ; and that the Sun had sent him on earth to teach and go- 


vern the people of Peru. The worship of Con, an invisible flying 
ereative spirit, and of Pachacamac, the son of Con, was widely 
extended before the incarial times. The intrusive religion of the 


‘San succeeded, but did not supplant that of Pachacamac. Amon 
the Peruvians the immortality of the soul was a fondomental 
article of faith. Con first, then Pachacamac, and then the Sun, 
were the judges of the human race. ‘‘Supay, the evil spirit, is 
found early among this people, and in some places children were 
sacrificed to it.” 

The incarial monuments are described by our author as square, 
oblong, and cyclopean, and are constructed of granite, porphyry, 
and other stone. In Cuzco, the ruins are numerous and important ; 
temples, palaces, schools, the residence of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the gardens of the temple of the Sun; the fortress that took fifty 
years to build, &c. 

Mr. Bollaert is not sanguine as to the future of the American 
Indian. The Red man in the United States is still he thinks an 
enemy to be feared. He might be joined by the Black in con- 
tingent political difficulties between the North and South. Of 
course, the temporary success of the coloured populations would be 
followed by the terrible retaliation of the White race. Even to 
semi-civilize the Red man — an arduous undertaking. He 
prefers the wild freedom of the desert to the tame monotony of 
cities. In Quito, “ the Indians entertain a hope of freeing them- 
selves from their oppressors by driving them into the sea. In 
Peru, ‘‘ the mixed element of White, Indian, and Negro, has great 
difficulty in settling down. In Chile, the European element is on 
the increase. The people are industrious and addicted to agri- 
culture and mining. In the South of Chile, however, “ the 
Arancanos and confederated tribes require to be cautiously dealt 
with.” In Quito, there is now a magnificent field for enterprise. 
The tide of emigration once directed that way, ‘the political and 
social condition of the country would, our author thinks, be 
altered in a short space of time. At present, the White and mixed 
population of Quito and Peru is decreasing ; the Quichua Indians 
are in alliance with the more barbarous tribes living in the 
fastnesses of the primeval forests ; and without some counteracting 
influence on the part of the White and mixed population are not 
unlikely to accomplish their savagely patriotic purpose by the 
extermination or expulsion of their hated dispossessors. 

a... are some of the aspects of social and political life in South 

erica, 





THE NEW GHOST-LORE.* 

TuHoven unconvinced by Mr. Owen’s reasoning, we look upon an 

lish edition of his book as a welcome appearance, and greet it 
in the spirit of the — proverb, Dios me dé contiende con 
quien me entiende. If we must engage in controversy with the 
modern spiritualists, let us by all means have to do with the most 
intelligent, well-informed, and candid disputant amongst them. 
We use the word “‘spiritualists” for want of a better, to desig- 
mate those who believe that this earth is still tenanted by the 
spirits of the dead, which can make themselves visible to the 
» converse with them by speech or by means of audible 
, and manifest their presence by other physical tokens, &e. ; 
but this definition, incomplete as it is, instaiies much more than 
what commonly goes by the name of spiritualism, namely, spirit- 
rapping and seg ateeg wee > Mr. Owen has much to say of the 
former of these two, but little of the latter. His object being to 
set forth facts in evidence of the reality of spiritual intervention 
in human affairs, he has sought to avoid all suspicion of being 
yielding to the misleading effects of epidemic excitement, by re- 








stricting the inquiry to alleged phenomena which are in their | 


at all, as independently of human agency as the rainbow or the | 


aurora borealis. He discusses dreams, wraiths, ghosts, second- 
sight, haunted houses, and other subjects, which occupy a large 
portion of what Mrs. Crowe has called ‘‘The Night Side of Na- 
ture,” and if not successful in his efforts to prove the truth of his 
doctrine, at least he does not fail to interest and amuse his readers 
by the well chosen and well told examples he adduces in support 

it. But his book is not merely cnrious and amusing; its 
utility may be recognized even by those who dissent most strongly 
from the author’s conclusions, because it may be regarded as an 


* Footfalls on the ey 4 ose a Narrative Illustrations. 
rom the ten merican Edition, with dati 
by the author, Published by Triibner and Co, yore 


By Robert Dale Owen. 
additions 





| was falling, it had been delayed until four in the afternoon. 


character spontaneous, not evoked, and which exist, if they exist | 


accredited exposition oi several classes of alleged facts which 
ought either to be brought within the domain of science or to be 
clearly convicted of falsehood. Alchemy gave birth to chemistry : 
the pseudoscience of mesmerism has enriched physiology with 
novel facts of great moment; and who can tell what precious 
germs of truth may lie hidden under some of the delusions of 
modern spiritualism ? 

The subject of dreams might seem to be out of the proper r 
of our author’s inquiry, but he brings it within his province 
means of the hypothesis that some dreams may be suggested to 
the sleeper’s mind by guardian spirits. Such he thinks must haye 
been the origin of a remarkable warning dream related by Dr, 
Abercrombie, who declares that he is ‘enabled to give it as per. 
fectly authentic.” The doctor’s statement is contained in the 
first paragraph of the following extract ; the rest is added by Mr, 
Owen— 

‘€ THE NEGRO SERVANT. 

‘ A lady dreamed that an aged female relative had been murdered by a 
black servant ; and the dream occurred more than once. She was then go 
much impressed by it that she went to the house of the lady to whom it re. 
lated, a revailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room du- 
ring the following night. About three o’clock in the morning, the 
man, hearing footsteps on the stairs, left his place of concealment, and met 
the servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to where 
he was going, he replied, in a confused and hurried manner, that he wag 
going to mend his mistress’s fire; which, at three o’clock in the morning, 
in the middle of summer, was evidently impossible; and, on further inves. 
tigation, a strong knife was found concealed beneath the coals. 

‘* This narrative, remarkable as it is, is not given in sufficient detail. I¢ 
does not intimate whether the lady who dreamed knew or not, at the ti 
that her aged relative had a negro servant. Nor does it say anything of the 
subsequent conduct and fate of that servant. Nor does it furnish the names 
of the parties. I am, fortunately, enabled to supply these deficiencies, 

‘While in Edinburgh, in October 1858, I had occasion to submit this 
chapter to a lady—the daughter of a distinguished statesman, and herself 
nll known by numerous and successful works—who, in returning it to 
kindly appended to the above narrative the following note—‘ This lady was 
Mrs. Rutherford, of Egerton, grand-aunt of Sir Walter Scott ; and I have 
myself heard the story from the family. The lady who dreamed was the 
daughter of Mr. Rutherford, then absent from home. On her return she 
was astonished, on entering her mother’s house, to meet the very black ser- 
vant whom she seen in her dream, as he had been engaged during her ab- 
sence. This man was, long afterwards, hung for murder; and, Before his 
execution, he confessed that he had intended to assassinate Mrs. Ruther- 
ford.’ 

‘*The story, with this attesting voucher—giving the names of the per- 
sons referred to, and supplying particulars which greatly add to the value of 
the illustration, is, I think, the very strongest example of prevision in 


dream I ever met with. 

The following remarkable example of far sight in dreams is 
original— 

‘‘ THE TWO FIELD-MICE. 

“ In the winter of 1835-36, a schooner was frozen up in the upper part of 
the Bay of Fundy, close to Dorchester, which is nine miles from the river 
Pedeudiac. During the time of her detention, she was intrusted to the care 
of a gentleman of the name of Clarke, who is at this time captain of the 
schooner, Julia Hallock, trading between New York and St. Jago de Cuba, 

‘*Captain Clarke’s paternal grandmother, Mrs. Ann Dawe Clarke, to 
whom he was much attached, was at that time living, and, so far ashe 
rte well. She was residing at Lyme-Regis, in the county of Dorset, 

Ungland. 

On the night of the 17th of February 1836, Eaptain Clarke, then on boatd 
the schooner referred to, had a dream of so vivid a character that it pro- 
duced a great impression upon him. He dreamed that, a at Lyme- 
Regis, he saw pass before him the funeral of his grandmother. e took note 
of the chief persons who composed the procession, observed who were the 
pall-bearers, who were the mourners, and in what order they walked, and 
distinguished who was the officiating pastor. He joined the procession as it 
approached the churchyard gate, and proceeded with it to the grave. He 
thought (in his dream) that the weather was stormy, and the ground wet, 
as after a heavy rain; and he noticed that the wind, being high, blew the 
pall partly off the coffin. The graveyard which they entered, the old 
testant one, in the centre of the town, was the same in which, as Caj 
Clarke knew, their family burying-place was. He perfectly remembered its 
situation; but, to his surprise, the funeral ey did not proceed 
thither, but to another part of the churchyard, at some distance. There 
= in his dream) he saw the open grave, partially filled with water, as 

rom the rain ; and, looking into it, he particularly noticed floating in 
water two drowned field-mice. Afterwards, as he thought, he con 
with his mother; and she told him that the morning had been so tem- 
goinene that the funeral, originally appointed for ten o’clock, had 

eferred till four. He remarked, in reply, that it was a fortunate cireum- 
stance; for, as he had just arrived in time to join the procession, had the 
funeral taken place in the forenoon he could not have attended it at all. 

‘‘ This dream made so deep an impression on Captain Clarke, that in the 
morning he noted the date of it. Some time afterwards there came 
news of his grandmother’s death, with the additional particular that she was 
buried on the same day on which he, being in North America, had d 
of her funeral. ’ 

‘‘ When, four years afterwards, Captain Clarke visited Lyme-Regis, he 
found that every particular of his dream minutely corresponded with the 
reality. The pastor, the pall-bearers, the mourners, were the same persons 
he had seen, Yet this, we may suppose, he might naturally have antici 
pated. But the funeral Aad been appointed for ten o’clock in the morning, 
and, in consequence of the tempestuous weather and the heavy rain 
His mother, 
who attended the funeral, distinctly recollected that the high wind blew the 

all partially off the coffin. In consequence of a wish expressed by the 

ady shortly before her death, she was buried, not in the burying-place of th 
family, but at another spot, selected by herself ; and to this spot Captain 
Clarke, without any indication from the family or otherwise, roceeded at 
once, as directly as if he had been present at the burial. Finally, om come 
paring notes with the old sexton, it appearcd that the heavy rain of Ml 
morning had partially filled the grave, and that there were actually found in 
it two field-mice, drowned. 

‘“‘This last incident, even if there were no other, might suffice to pre- 
clude all idea of accidental coincidence. ‘ ‘ 

‘The above was narrated to me by Captain Clarke himself, with pet 
mission to use his name in attestation of its truth.” . 

The following is one of three examples of dreams of which Mr. 
Owen asserts that they involve, “unless the narrators directly 
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lie, . . . - phenomena and laws connected with dreaming, which 
have never yet been explained, and have scarcely been investi- 
ted.” It was communicated by the daughter of a gentleman 
well known in the literary circles of Great Britain, and he gives 
it in her own words. 
‘“‘ONE DREAM THE COUNTERPART OF ANOTHER. 

We had a friend, S——, who some years ago was in a delicate state of 
health, believed to be consumptive. He lived several hundred miles from 
us, and, although our family were intimately acquainted with himself, we 
knew neither his home nor any of his family; our intercourse being chiefly 

ecial cause for my mind reverting to 


by le received at intervals, 

“ One night, when there was no > 
our friend or to his state of health, I dreamed that I had to go to the town 
where he resided. In my dream I seemed to arrive at a particular house, 
into which I entered, and went straight up-stairs into a darkened chamber. 
There, on his bed, I saw S——, lying as if about to die. I walked up to 
him; and, not mournfully, but as if I filled with hopeful assurance, I took 
his hand and said, ‘No, you are not going to die. Be comforted: you will 
live.’ an ae I spoke I seemed to hear an exquisite strain of music sound- 
ing th e room. 
og ee ee, so vivid were the impressions remaining, that, unable to 
shake them off even the next day, I communicated them to my mother, and 
then a» s—., ening after his health, but giving him no clue to 

use of my anxiety. 
oe ts eae Snowe us that he had been very ill—indeed, supposed to 
be at the | ~ a oe that my letter, — for several days he had 
too 1 rea a een a grea appiness to him, 
bar was three years after this that = mother and I met § in Lon- 
don; and, the conversation turned on dreams, I said, ‘ By the way, I had a 
singular dream about three years ago, when you were so ill:’ and I related 
it. As I proceeded, I observed a remarkable expression spread over his face ; 
and when I concluded he said, with much emotion, ‘ This is singular 
indeed ; for I, too, had a night or two before your letter arrived, a dream 
the very counterpart of yours. I seemed to myself on the point of death, 
and was taking final leave of my brother. ‘1s there anything,’’ he said, 
“T can do for you before you dic?” ‘* Yes,” I replied in my dream ; 
“two things. Send for my friend A. M. H——; I must see her before I 
." “Impossible,” said my brother; “it would be an unheard-of 
thing ; she would never come.’’ ‘She would,” I insisted, in my dream, 
and added, ‘I would also hear my favourite sonata by Beethoven, eve I 
die.” ‘“ But these are trifles,’”’ exclaimed my brother, almost sternly. 
“ Have you no desires more earnest at so solemn an hour? ”’ ** No; to see my 
friend A. M. and to hear that sonata, that is all I wish.”” And evenas I 
poo by my dream, I saw youenter. You walked up to the bed with a 
ul air; and, — the —_ Wace Fc for filled the room, you 
to me encouragingly, saying I should not die.” 

“Knowing the wake well, I can vouch for this narration; embodying, 
y So fam Sot rare and remarkable phenomenon, two concurring and syn- 

mous dreains, 

Mr. Owen’s volume is rich in examples of “‘ Disturbances popu- 
larly termed Hauntings.” The oldest case it cites is that which 
is narrated by Glanvil as having occurred at Mr. Mompesson’s 
house at Tedworth, and continued for two entire years, namely, 
from April, 1661, until April, 1663, The disturbances in this in- 
stance consisted mainly in a continual noise of drumming, the 
origin of which was never discovered, but it was connected in 
Mr. rms mind with the fact that, as a magistrate, he had 
commi to prison a vagrant drummer who had been annoying 
the country by noisy demands for charity. The next case quoted 
at length is that of the noises which for two months harassed the 
inmates of the parsonage at Epworth in 1716 and 1717, during 
the incumbency of the Reverend Samuel Wesley, the father of the | 
founder of Methodism. Many other instances are given of haunted 

, more recent, and some of them still more curious than those 
we have mentioned ; but these were ouly prolusions to the famous 

ings at Hydesville in Western New York, in 1848, from 
which dates the discovery that ‘‘ these mysterious sounds are in- 
atinct with intelligence,” and that disembodied spirits, though | 
capable of articulate speech, prefer to hold converse with mortals 
by rapping, and willingly respond to questions through that me- | 
dum, In Mr. Mompesson’s case, suspicion pointed strongly to one 
living person as the contriver of the disturbances, and in the Hy- 
desville case there is glaring evidence of malicious human agency. 
The Fox family, the tenants of the haunted house, were informed 
+ bop knocking-ghost that his name was Charles B. Resma, and 

t he had been murdered and buried in the cellar by a Mr. Bell, 
who had formerly oceupied the house. The story was backed up 
by the manifestly collusive evidence of a servant who had lived 
with Bell, and by the discovery, after the lepse of some months, 
of a few human bones under the floor of the cellar, where 
the ghost declared his body had been buried whole. These bones 
“on an examination by a medical man skilled in anatomy, proved 
to be portions [only] of a human skeleton, including two bones of 
the and certain parts of the skull; but no connected skull 
was found.” Mr. Bell, the alleged murcerer, on hearing of these 
t tions, gave the strongest proof of conscious innocence by 
yy returning to the ndlatbeonhaed of his former dwell- 
ing, and challenging inquiry; whilst, on the other hand, all in- 

quiry failed to - ame that such a person as Charles B, Rosma 
ever existed. 

The Hydesville knockings were quickly followed by those of 

, in the same State, in which an oflicious spirit announ- 
ced that a missing man had been murdered and thrown into the 
canal, and the enlightened public opinion of Rochester gave ready 
credence to the tale ; but, some months afterwards, the ‘‘ mur- 
dered man” reappeared in the flesh: he had departed secretly to 
Canada to avoid his creditors. 

are the first two instances on which was based the whole 

of spirit-rapping ; and, in our humble opinion, it could 

y Test on a more rotten foundation. But Mr. Owen is too 

resolute a believer to be rebutted by difficulties which to us appear 

imsurmountable, See what he says of the Rochester ghost’s little 
bit of sportive fiction— ; 








| 
| 


| 





“* If we concede the reality of the spirit-rap, and if we assume to judge of 
ultra-mundane intentions, we may imagine the purpose was, by so early 
and so marked a lesson, to warn men, even from the commencement, against 
putting implicit faith in spiritual communications.” : 

Be it so. We accept the warning in the most unlimited sense. 


HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING.* 
As works of reference in studying the history of the different 
schools of painting, the handbooks of the late Dr. Kugler, with 
the notes added by Sir Charles Eastlake, have for some years been 
doing good service. The portion referring to the Italian schools 
has especially been highly esteemed, as is evidenced by its havi 
now reached the third edition, The German, Flemish, and Dw 
schools received the same attention at the same able hands, and 
the text gained, from the annotations and remarks of Sir Edmund 
Head, much additional information conveyed in a manner that 
showed great erudition and a full acquaintance with the subject. 
We were scarcely prepared, therefore, for the work before us, whi 
purports to be an expansion of Dr. Kugler’s book, and to learn, 
as the author informs us, that for the most part, the original work 
has been rewritten. The plea for this rather peculiar mode of 
dealing with the work of an established writer of the highest repute 
on the subject, and since the accomplishment of his work removed 
by death, is, that new and important matter has been Sora to 
light so as greatly to alter the conditions under which Dr. Kugler 
produced his work. ‘Thepublisher, therefore, considered it neces- 
sary to prepare a new edition,—to use Dr, Waagen’s expression, 
‘*he was anxious to keep his handbooks in every respect on a par 
with the scientific standard of the age.” Without being particu- 
larly impressed with Dr. Waagen’s notion as to the scientific 
standard of the age in its application to art, we observe that he also 
endeavours to ensure our perfect faith in his capability by remind- 
ing us of his great experience in all the principal public and a 
vate galleries of Europe ; at the same time suggesting that the late 
Dr. Kugler being so comprehensive a student of painting, scul 
ture, and architecture, had no time for the close —_ of 
Dutch school. Dr. Waagen differs from his learned brother, and 
on the ground of his own peculiarly advantageous researches, he 
bares his pruning hook and deliberately cuts away at Dr. Kugler’s 
original until, as he so naively expresses it, only a small portion of 
the text is left standing. 

The work of Kugler has, itis admitted, been melted down and 
recast. All we can say of this kind of alchemy in authorship, i 
that the reader is constantly puzzled to know which is the go 
and which is the brass. We neither get any interest from per- 
ceiving where the discoveries and elucidations have occurred, how 
much the study of the schools has advanced, nor what were the 
opinions of Kugler and Eastlake. The Doctor seems to have been ani- 
mated with something of the spirit that led some of the ancient 
Pharaohsto chip out the cartouche of a predecessor upon their statues 
and carve in place of it the hieroglyphic of the reigning dynasty. 
Throughout, the book now is stamped with “ WAAGEN érotecev,” 
The error, as it seems to us, is that Dr. Waagen treats art as if it 
were an affair of science, whereas it is constantly a matter of con- 








| jecture, of opinion, ‘and taste. When, for example, Dr. W: 


ch in the Marquis of Westmin- 


tells us that the beautiful trip 
of Memling, but by Rogier van 


t - 
ster’s gallery is not by the ras | 
er Weyden the elder, we can only take this information wu 
trust, and with all the uncertainty that attaches to the best inlg- 
ment in these things, knowing well how often the most ¢ of 
the cognoscenti have been deceived. It is true we are refe for 
confirmation strong to our author’s other work, the 7reasures of 
Art. 
What we miss in Dr. Waagen’s writings is the usual modesty 


| of statement adopted upon questions of this kind, as to which there 


will always be a difference of opinion ; since the kind of analysis 
spoken of by the author, will, we imagine, not necessarily convinee 


| all connoisseurs, and there will still be those who will merely say, 


Dr. Waagen attributes this picture to such and such a painter, 
but Dr. Kugler does not agree with him, For this reason, 1t seems 
tous that the handbook should have exhibited the additional 
matter in some distinct manner, and if this had been done we 
should probably haye taken a more favourable view of Dr, 
Waagen’s labours, 

‘“‘ Generally speaking,” says Dr. W. in his preface, “ what 
survives of the first edition refers chiefly tothe earlier period, 
inclusive of Albert Durer and Holbein. In the admirable account 
of Albert Durer, I have had occasion to make but few additions. 
Yet, even in this early portion, especially in the department of 
miniatures, my fresh matter is of considerable amount; but, in 
the later periods, such, for instance, as the notices of Rubens and 
Rembrandt, while the text has been greatly enlarged, I may say 
that only a small portion of the original work has been pre- 
served,” 

To Cuyp and the excellent landscape painter of the extended 
flat scenery of his country, Philip de Koninck, too little attention 
was certainly given by Kugler, and this neglect has now been 
atoned for and remedied by Dr. Waagen’s description of the most 
important of the works of those painters. 

A good feature in the present edition is the account of those 
artists whose most important and characteristic works were not 
paintings, but engravings, etchings, and wood-cuts. The 
** peintres graveurs” were not, it is true, to be compared in im- 
portanee with the great workers in oil, and upon the magnificent 
seale chosen by Rubens for example, yet, as indicating peculiari- 

* Handbook of Painting : the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, Based on 


the Handbook of Kugler. By Dr. Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. 
Published by Murray. 
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ties of style and feeling, it was very desirable that they should 
not be altogether omit We have then some descriptions, ac- 
companied with illustrations of engravings and etchings by Mar- 
tin Schongauer, the Martin Schén of our catalogues, whose paint- 
ings are rare; one only being in our National Gallery, and that 
very recently acquired. These are from the collection in the British 
Museum, of which, as a place for studying this branch of art, Dr. 
Waagen says, it offers the greatest advantages in the world. Herr- 
man Swanevelt, Simon de Vlieger, and Waterloo, are the other 
artists of minor repute, who are viewed more favourably b 
their works with the graver than in those with the brush. Wit 
regard to Waterloo, we find Dr, W. omits him entirely, for the 
-peason that he has never seen an authentic picture by him, and 
therefore he doubts if he ever painted at all. ‘his is being rather 
hard upon an artist who has so often been spoken of as the rival 
of Ruysdael in the beauty of his trees. e find too that both 
Kugler and Sir Edmund Head refer to several pictures by him in 
England. But the principle of guidance generally adhered to by 
the author is, he tells us, never to mention a picture which he 
has not actually seen and examined. 

The materials for the illustration of early German and Flemish 
art are admitted to be very scanty indeed before 1420, and after 
that date, over a time which included the lives of Van Eyck, 
Albert Durer, and Hans Holbein, the examples which remain to 
us are comparatively few. ‘The Reformation may be considered 
as the arch destroyer of the works of that early time, especially 
when it took effect under the auspices of the Swiss reformers who 
left no pictures in the churches, as in the Netherlands and in 
Switzerland,” when also in 1566 the Iconoclasts began their fana- 
tical mischief. In the latter half of the seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth century, the early works were expelled from the 





churches, in accordance with the preference shown for pictures in | 


the manner of Rubens, whose influence was transcendant. Many 
works of the early painters were also destroyed and allowed to 
suffer decay by the general low estimation in which they were 
held. For our own taste, we cannot waste much sympathy upon 
these productions of a meagre and ill-cultivated style. Enough 
of them in all conscience remains for the purpose of the archwolo- 
gist in art; beyond this, and for the sake of the grander instincts 
of the student and the amateur, they possess but little to incur 
our regret at their absence. 

The best writers to be consulted upon Teutonic art have been 
exhausted, Dr. Waagen tells us, in the remodelling of this hand- 
book—Facius in his ‘‘De Viris Illustribus,”’ written in 1455; Vasari, 
Carel von Mander, 1604, and Cornelis de Bie, 1661-2, The sub- 
ject of the art of the period from 1380 to 1550 remained, however, 

ut imperfectly made out until the study of inscriptions, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and miniatures, carried the knowledge of pic- 
torial art from the eighth century to the sixteenth. The merit of 
this connected observation of their styles is due chiefly, according 
to Dr. Waagen, to M. D’Agincourt, whose superb work //istoire de 
? Art par les Monumens, is so well known to all students. After 
the investigations of the last-named writer, Dr. Waagen considers 
himself entitled to the credit of having ‘pursued the same path 
with still greater research,” and next in order of merit he places 
Dr. Kugler. Several other writers are mentioned, but, on the 
other hand, some great names are conspicuously absent from Dr. 
Waagen’s list of honourable mention. We are surprised that in 
referring to the aid to be derived from the study of palewography, 
the extensive researches of Champollion Figeac, M. Silvestre, and 
Von Rumohr, are not even noticed. 

Commencing with the early Christian Byzantine epoch from 
A.D. 800—1150, of which no examples remain, except in the 
miniatures of manuscripts, and these exhibiting the stiffness and 
gaudiness of semi-barbarism—Dr. W. says of this style, ‘‘ The 
treatment, with broad lights and shadows laid upon the same 
unvarying middle tone which occurs also in the miniatures, was 
unquestionably derived from that we observe in antique painting. 
In some parts of these paintings, as in the peculiar type of many 
a head, in the mean and meagre character of the draperies, in the 
gold hatchings of the dresses, in the green tone of the shadows, 
and in the repeated use of vermilion and unbroken blue, the in- 
fluence of Byzantine art may have taken effect, as we know it did 
in the miniatures.” : 

A more developed stage 1s noticeable in an evangelistarium in 
the civic library at Treves ; “‘ two elements of art are especially dis- 
tinguishable here, the one antique in character and of great purity, 
as — frequently in the acroteria, genii, and animals; and 
the other, of Irish tendency, displaying itself in the no less beauti- 
ful than original taste of the scrolls, of the divisions and spaces, 
and in various dragon and serpent shapes, here first announcing 
the fantastic element which prevailed in the Middle Ages ; and ex~ 
ecuted with astonishing mastery and correctness, ‘This peculiar 
form of art, which continued to be developed in the Irish convents 
from the sixth century downwards, was disseminated through the 
various countries of Europe by numerous Irish missionaries.” 

About the middle of the event century, a suspension of art 
progress is noticed in Germany, until the beginning of the twelfth 
century. From the middle of the twelfth, and continuing unin- 
terrupted till the middle of the thirteenth, forming Dr. Waagen’s 
Byzantine-Romanesque period, “a great advance is seen in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands in all the arts. The field of ecclesiastic 
subjects became extended, and that system of placing the type and 
countertype from the Old and New Testament in juxtaposition, first 
fully developed. In the literary elaboration of the floating tra- 
ditions of Charlemagne, King Arthur and his Round Table, and the 








Song of the Niebelungen, the romantic feeling of this period first 
found expression, and was also rendered available in the depart- 
ment of ep representation. Side by side with those fan. 
tastic modes of conception, of which, in ecclesiastical subjects, the 
frequent treatment of the Apocalypse is an example, flourished 
also those humorous ideas which found so rich and picturesque an 
expression in the grotesque sculpture of Romanesque churches 
and in the drolleries of the miniatures. The system of representing 
the occupations of each month in the calendar gave further og. 
casion for the introduction of scenes from daily life. Finally, the 
representations of animals as illustrations of Aristotle’s Natura} 
History, and also of those writings treating of the chace, and es. 
pecially of the science of faleonry, became very popular,” The 
songs of the troubadours were also illustrated by rude outlines at 
the head of the poem which served as a model for the wood-cuts 
of the next century. One of them isin the library of the King of 
Wurtemberg at Stuttgart, and probably of the date 1280; the 
other is in the Paris library. In these works, Dr. Waagen de. 
scribes the feeling for form as pure, and the expression ad- 
mirable. 

In the fourteenth century, more independence of style is shown, 
and more evidence of study from the living model. “The most 
important relies of this kind, are the pictures on the outside of 
the wings of a large altar-chest in the Museum at Jijon, exe- 
cuted by order of Philip the Bold, between 1392 and 1400, for the 
Chartreuse which he built at Dijon. They are probably the work 
of one Melchior Broederlam, They occupy the boundary line be- 
tween the style of this period, and the realistic feeling of that 
which succeeds it. The forms of the heads, exhibit a delicate 
feeling for beauty, and an individuality of character.” 

Under the general term of ‘‘ Teutonic” Dr. Waagen includes 
all the painters, from those early masters we have just spoken of, 
through the whole school created by the revolutionary power for 
good of Rubens, and Vandyck his disciple and follower, down to 
Bachuysen, Teniers, Mieris, and Mignon, and even to the painters 
of flowers and insects, such as Eglon Van der Neer. It is true 
he divides these immense differences into epochs, but we cannot 
trace with him the Teutonic feeling throughout this range of styles, 
as great and various as anything we see in Italian and Spanish art, 
The Van Eycks are called the exponents of this intensely native 
element,—realism ; but then we are asked to observe how their in- 
fluence extended by one scholar, A, da Messina, to the school of 
Venice; then we are to detect the redevelopment of Teutonic 
feeling by the influence of Venetian art in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and next we are told of the injurious influence of the 
Florentine and Roman schools upon the northern painters of the 
sixteenth century, by means of that ideal element so foreign to 
the Netherlandish feeling. All this seems to us the most fanci- 
ful of German explanations of art-feeling. The Teutonic style 
is said to be improved by the Venetian influence, injured by the 
Florentine and Roman idecliam but after all redeveloped by: the 
Venetian influence. The term “Teutonic” is needlessly vague and 
general, when applied over so extensive a period, embracing so 
many different schools and countries. It may be permitted tothe 
early German painters, but it becomes absurd when applied to 
Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt. The native element of Teu- 
tonism is composed of crudity, stiffness, and slavish imitation ; in 
fact, it is a kind of barbarism in which the fantastic usurped the 
place of any feeling for beauty. Whatever is great in the 
painters produced by Germany, Holland, and Belgium, has not 
been due to anything Teutonic ; in fact Teutonism was the evil 
genius, but it was from Italy they derived all their beauty. Al- 
bert Durer wrote his most interesting letters to Wilibald Pirck- 
heimer from Venice, Hans Holbein shows unmistakeably, that he 
had studied his grandest works, from ‘‘ The entombment ” of Ra- 

hacl in the Borghese Palace, and from the ‘ Last Supper ” of 

eonardo at Milan. Some copies of his drawings, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Riches,” and “The Triumph of Poverty,” in the possession 
of Sir C. Eastlake, might fairly take their stand beside those of 
Raphael himself, for a grandeur and gracefulness of style, entirely 
foreign to the Teutonic. 

The great trio, Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt, are still more 
opposed to the Teutonic, unless as with regard to the great Duteh- 
man, to paint from nature is to be Teutonic. Dr. Waagen makes 
Rembrandt a Teuton, because he sees in all his pictures the North- 
man’s great object, to create a household climate warmed an 
lighted by himself, showing a consciousness of the difference be- 
tween the external damp and cold that gives a fecling of com- 
fort and ease which a Southern could never imagine. As an esti- 
mate of a style, this is simply nonsense ; we might as well say, 
looking at the ‘* Notte” of Correggio, in the Dresden Gallery, that 
the painter must have lived in Holland. Rembrandt was bora 
with a peculiar sense of the beauty of colour under the vague 
effects of ‘‘ the clear obscure ;’’ he followed his bent just as Correg- 
gio did in the treatment of his subjects, and had he ever travell 
to see the grand works of Italy, his taste would have been con- 
verted from the coarse models around him, That his organization 
inclined him to Italian art, we see by the fact that he ruined him- 
self in collecting examples of Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, Titian, 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, Andrea Mantegna; that he possessed & 
number of antique sculptures and a collection of costumes an 
weapons illustrating art in every country. Rubens, our author 1s 
obliged to admit, created a complete and wholesome revolution 10 
his native land. But not a word is said about the Teutonic ; “ is 
character as a painter consisted essentially in those qualities which 
no master had ever before united in so high a degree ; his indiyi- 
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duality was so great that no examples could tempt him to swerve 
from his own originality.” But we can easily perceive that 
Rubens educated himself upon the works of Titian and Paul 
Veronese, and amongst the Romans and Florentines upon Michel 
Angelo and Giulio Romano, The account of Rubens is restricted 
to his deeds as a painter, and considering the difficulties the writer 
has had tosurmountin employing a language, with the idiomatic use 
of which he was not quite at home, we tind it compact and descrip- 
tive of the style of the great Fleming. We notice here, however, 
as in several places in the work, that names are spelt differently 
from the usual way adopted in our English books, and this with- 
out any indication of the change or the reasons for it. Helena 
Forman, as we know the second wife of Rubens, is called Helena 
Fourment, and his first wife is in one page called Catherine Brant, 
in another Isabella, Sir Antonio More is called Sir Antonis Moro, 
Quentin Matsys becomes Quentin Massys; the same painter 
being deseribed as Quintin Messys by Dr. Kugler. 

Vandyck equally escapes the immediate application of the 
term Teutonic, although classed under that head. In speaking 
of this painter, Dr. W. is compelled to attribute something to na- 
tural gifts apart from the tendencies of race. ‘* The sphere of 
invention assigned by nature to Vandyck was far more limited 
than that she bestowed on his great master. He possessed none 
of that fire which had enabled Rubens to grapple with the most 
terrible and momentary incidents, but he surpassed him in the 
intensity and elevation of expression which he gave to profound 
emotion.” Dr. Waagen places Vandyck higher as an historical 

ainter than he is generally received, and as a portrait painter in 
the highest place. He names the equestrian portrait in the 
Louvre, No. 146, of Francesco di Moncada, the finest in exist- 
ence. The portrait known in our National Gallery as ‘ Gevar- 
tius,” but which is that of a well-known patron of art, M. Van 
der Geest; the noble picture of Snyders the animal painter, 
and a great friend of Vandyck’s, which is at Castle Howard, are 
the finest examples of his portraits. 

Vandyck, we need scarcely add, was completely Italianized in 
style by his copying the works of Titian, at Venice, as well as 
by his studies at Rome and Genoa. 

It is only towards the close of the book that Dr. Wuagen drops 
the term Teutonic, and speaks of a Flemish, a Dutch, and a Ger- 
man-school, when pointing out the decline of art which has set in 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. All the great 

inters with whom we are familiar as llemish and Duteh— 

ubens, Vandyck, Teniers, Ostade, Snyders, Rembrandt, Paul 
Potter, Cuyp, Vandevelde, being included in the fourth epoch of 
his Teutonic style. Dr. Kugler treats the subject with less pre- 
tence at system, under the usual distinctions of early German, 
Gérman works of the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, Flemish 
and Dutch under the different masters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The general decline of art in Germany and 
the Netherlands is attributed to the loss of the faculty of inven- 
tion, and the encouragement of a spiritless imitation of the old 
masters. The living painters of these countries, and especially 
those of Belgium, might have afforded the opportunity of saying 
something in favour of a revival of art, but Dr. Waagen anxious 
to be impartial, defers judgment upon them until they may be 
stid to belong to the past. By that time we opine, a future 
editorial dynasty will, if of the German branch at least, discover 
some epoch in the styles under which they may be classed. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


“The Lebanon and its Life: a History and a Diary,” by Mr. David 
Urquhart, is announced by Mr. Newby, Welbeck Strect. 

Mr. James Blackwood has in the press ‘“‘ Now Readings of Homer,” 
by W. W. Ord; and a translation, from the original Kussian, of 
“Cossack Tales,” by Nicholas Gogol, the celebrated novelist. 

The Reverend F. D. Maurice’s contributions to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,” on Modern Philosophy, are about to be published in a 
collective form by Messrs. R. Griffin and Co. 

The same publishers announce “The Seven Penitential Psalms,” 
weed illuminated, under the direction of H. Noel Humphreys; with 
fxe-similes from the “* Book of Hours,” by Giulio Clovio. 

Kohl's volumes of Travels in Canada, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
are, we believe, about to be issued by Mr. Manwaring under the Author's 
express sanction, with an additional chapter introducing the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and bringing down the information to the present mo- 
ment, the work of translation being confided to Mrs. Perey Sinnett. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have announced a translation of Von 
Wieland’s satirical romance, ‘* The Abderites;” by the Reverend Henry 
Christmas, The work will have the additional title of **‘ The Republic of 

ools,” and will be followed by an investigation into Philosophical Ro- 
mance, from the Time of Plato to that of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co. announce ‘“‘ A Handybook of Patent 
and Copyright Law, English and Foreign,” by James Fraser, Esq.; and 

‘ the Prairie and Overland Traveller,” by Captain R. B, Marcey. 

A “ Life of Edward Forbes the Naturalist,” by George Wilson ; and 
® work “On the Origin and succession of Life on the Earth,” by John 
Phillips, reader in geology at the University of Cambridge, are preparing 
'y Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

“The Life, Times, and Correspondence of Bishop Doyle,” by Wm. 
John Fitzpatrick, author of “Lady Morgan: her career, literally and 
socially,” is to be published in Dublin, early in November. 

The Reverend Dr, Moran, nephew of Archbishop Cullen, is said to be 
engaged upon a Life of Oliver Plunket, the celebrated Primate of Ireland, 
who was beheaded at Tyburn, 1681. 

The voluminous manuscript collections of the late Dr. Renahan, Vice- 





President of the Archelogical and Celtic Society, are about to be pub- 
lished by his literary executor, Dr. MacOarthy, of Maynooth. 

A French translation of Prescott’s ‘‘ History of Philip II.,” by M. P. 
Ithier, with notes by G. Renson, has been brought out by Messrs, 
Méline and Co., Brussels. 

The first volume of a great work on architecture, entitled “ L’ Art 
Architectural en France, depuis Francois I. jusqu’A Louis XIV,” edited 
by Eugéne Rouyer, Inspector of Works at the Louvre, has been pub- 
lished by E. Noblet, Paris. 

M. Amédée Thierry has brought out another volume of his “ Recits 
de I'Histoire Romaine au Cinquidéme Siécle,” under the title “ Les 
Dernier Temps de l’'Empire d’Occident.” The publishers are Messrs. 
Didier and Co. 

An “Histoire du Mouvement Intellectuel au Seiziéme Siécle, et 
pendant la Premiére Partie du Dix-Septiéme,” by M. Jules Jolly, has 
been brought out by Messrs. Amyot and Co., Paris. 

“Ta Démocratie Francaise, ses Rapports avec la Monarchie et le 
Catholicisme,” by M. P. Pradié, ex-deputy, has just been published by 
M, Jouby, Paris. 

An eye-witness of the late Sicilian revolution, M. de la Varenne, nar- 
rated it ina work published by Dentu, Paris, ‘“‘ Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Sicilienne et de l’Expédition de Garibaldi.” 

M. Louis Hymans, member of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
is the author of an “ Histoire Populaire de la Belgique,” published re- 
cently by M. A. Schnée, Brussels, 

The first volume of a new biography of the late Baron von Humboldt, 
under the title, “Alexander von Humboldt: sein wissenschaftliches 
Leben und Wirken,” by W. C. Wittwer, has been published by Weigel, 
Leipzig. 

Dr. Eichhoff, a well-known German writer, is the author and publisher 
of a curious series of sketches of the Prussian police, called * Berliner 
Polizei Silhouetten.” The book appeared on Monday; and on Tuesday 
the police arrested its author. 

A history of hunting and hunters, under the title, “‘ Wildanger: Skiz- 
zen aus dem Gebiete der Jagd und ihrer Geschichte,” by Francis von 
Kobell, with illustrations by E. Frohlich, has been brought out by 
Messrs. Cotta and Co., Stuttgart. 

Baron von Bibra, M.D., has published, through Schmidt, Niirnberg, a 
very exhaustive work on grain and bread, under the title * Die Getrei- 
dearten und das Brod.” 

The first volume of an antiquarian collection, called “ Altherthiimer 
des Deutschen Reichs und Rechts,” (Antiquities of Teutonic Laws and 
Politics) edited by Dr. H. Zoepfl, has been brought out by Winter, 
Heidelberg. 

Two botanical lectures, recently delivered by Professor Unger, of 
Vienna, on **The Former Terra Firma of the Atlantic Ocean,” . and 
“The Physiological Meaning of the Culture of Plants,” have been pub- 
lished by M. Braunmiiller, Vienna. 

A new ethnological and philological periodical has been started at 
Berlin, under the title “ Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprach- 
en” It is under the editorship of Dr. Steinthal and Dr, M. 

azarus. 


Che Oheatres. 

Two farees have been produced in the course of the week,—one at 
the Olympic, with the title, Savage as a Bear, the other at the Strand, 
with the title, Wit him, He has No Friends, The latter more abounds 
in vis comica, and was more decidedly successful; but both are, to the 
last degree, trivial and improbable. 

The Surrey Theatre has reopened for the season, with a drama of 
“strong interest,” of which Mr. Creswick is the hero, and a military 
spectacle, in which Mr. Shepherd is the principal personage. Neither 
Ralph Gaston nor the Veteran and his Son—(so the pieces are called)— 
are quite up to the Surrey mark, but they were both successful, and an- 
swered the purpose of inaugurating the season. Mr. Charles Rice, a low 
comedian from the East end, has been added to the company, and is de- 
cidedly the best actor of his class who has appeared at the theatre since 
the departure of Mr. Widdicombe. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick was prevented by an accident from appearing at 
the Haymarket on Monday last; she is now announced for Monday 
next. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

At the Gymnase, there is a new piece, called Le Voyage de M. Perri- 
chon, which seems much more suited to the atmosphere of the Palais 
Royal, exhibiting as it does the odd perils and mishaps which befel a 
Parisian cockney in the course of a tour to Switzerland. Notwithstand- 
ing the extravagance of the piece, it satirizes, in a remarkable manner, 
one of the worst elements of human nature. Of two suitors, who seek 
the hand of Mademoiselle Perrichon, one is personally offensive to her 
father, from the circumstance that he saves his life, and that a show of 
gratitude is accompanied by a feeling of humiliation. The other suitor, 
aware of M. Perrichon’s unamiable peculiarity, contrives to plunge him- 
self into an imaginary danger, that the selfish man may save him, and 
thus feel a pleasant a‘dition to his own importance. The authors of this 
piece are MM. Labiche and E, Martin. 

A young libertine, who intending to settle down into virtuous matri- 
mony, plunges into greater difficulties than ever by the exceedingly 
‘fast’ fashion in which he bids adieu to the bachelor-life, figures in a 
bustling vaudeville, written by MM. R. Deslandes and Moreau, and prc- 
duced at the Variétés, with the title Une Chasse a Saint Germain, , 

The Porte Saint Martin appeals to the public with a grand féerie, 
founded by MM. Cogniard fréres and H. Crémieux, on the old extrava- 
ganza, Le Pied de Mouton, The original piece, written by Martinville, a 
literary adventurer of no high repute, was brought out at the Gaitée in 
1806, and may, therefore, be considered an antiquity of its kind. From 
time to time, it has been revived with new accessorics of magnificence, 
but the manager of the Porte Saint Martin has surpassed all his prede- 
cessors. 
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Music. 

The Norwich Festival has been the musical event of the week. It 
was splendidly successful, and has brought back the days of old when 
the Norwich Festivals were preéminent among all the provincial music- 
meetings in the kingdom. As we mentioned last week, this Festival has 
been distinguished by the production of several new works of great im- 
portance and interest; Molique’s oratorio, 4draham, Benedict's cantata, 
Undine, and some portions of Gliick’s celebrated opera, Armida, which, 
though old, was absolutely new to the English public. Next week we 
shall give some account of these remarkable productions, and some par- 
ticulars respecting a Festival which well deserves to be commemorated. 

An Italian company, under the direction of Mr. Willert Beale, is at 

resent performing operas at the Dublin Theatre, in a manner never be- 

‘ore equalled in this country, except at the two great London theatres. 
The company includes Grisi, Viardot, Gassier, Mario, Ciampi, Graziani, 
and several other performers of talent and reputation. Besides giving 
several of the most favourite operas,—Norma, Il Trovatore, Rigolletto, 
and others, Mr. Beale has done what has not been done in London—he 
has produced Verdi’s Macbeth, a work unknown in this country unless to 
those who possess the published score. The character of Lady Macbeth, 
has been sustained by Madame Viardot, who, if we may believe the 
Dublin journals, has made an impression on the audience such as was 
produced in days of yore, by Mrs. Siddons, 

A meeting was held last week at Leeds, the Mayor presiding, when it 
was resolved that a musical festival shall take place next autumn. A 
committee was appointed, and other arrangements were made, for carry- 
ing the resolution into effect. It is contemplated that this festival, like 
those of Birmingham and Norwich, shall be triennial. Doubtless, the 
musical directorship will be given to Dr. Sterndale Bennett, to whose 
exertions the great success of the first festival in 1858 was mainly owing 


Fine Arts, 


The decay of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament is again the 
serious subject of discussion amongst the painters, and those who are 
na’ y anxious that such important works of art should be executed 
according to the method most durable, and when they pass from the 
hands of the artist that they should at least be properly preserved and 

rotected. We have, on a former occasion, noticed that some of the 
om were not done in the old method, but in that styled by the 
Italians ‘“‘ mezzo fresco.” We are aware, too, that all along there has 
been a feeling of considerable doubt as to the durability of the paintings 
executed at Westminsier, apart from all considerations connected with 
climate, peculiar salts in the lime and water used, and all such causes 
likely to interfere with the colours. All the frescoes which have been 
inted for any length of time are, it appears, fast showing injury. 
me are actually pealing off, others fading, and some are losing their 
by blistering and the efflorescence of the plaster employed, which 

has the ap nce of mildew. 

The model of a statue of Blake, by Mr. Baily, R.A., has been pur- 
chased by the Lords of the Admiralty for Greenwich Hospital. It is to 
be hoped the statue of our naval hero will be executed in something better 
than clay, although we may be satisfied that the fame of the conqueror 
of Van Tromp is already preserved in the memories of all true English- 
men in a form more lasting than any monument of brass or marble. 
Our national shabbiness in monumental works of art is, unfortunately, 
become too notorious. 

The memorial to the late eminent architect, Pugin, is to be a “ Pugin 
Travelling Fund,” to enable students to examine and illustrate the 
medizval arts of this country. The Institute of Architects will have the 
trusteeship of the fund, and a medal will be added to each award of the 
studentship. 


We hear, says the Atheneum, that the Duke of Somerset and the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty have purchased the splendid model of Blake, 
— by Mr. Baily, with a view to its being placed in Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 











Grade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 18. 

_—Epwarp Crarke Waker, Brewhouse Yard, St. John Street, Clerk- 
enwell, annatto-manufacturer—Savine Luckcuck, White Horse Yard, Liverpool 
Road, Islington, livery-stable-keeper—WitLu1aM Pickrorp, Fenchurch Street, mer- 
chant—Epwarp Morris Watson, Tottenham Court Road, linen-draper—THomas 
Prremer, Raven Row, Whitechapel, truank-maker—Witiiam Reapinc, Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square, coach-builder—Gronce Huntincpox, Great Suffolk 
Street, Borough, boot-maker—Grorce Brooke, Newport, Shropshire, ironmonger— 
Grorce Haven and Atrrep Hickman, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-manufacturers— 
Wii Tarr, Nottingham, jeweller—Jurcen Moos, Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
ship-broker—Josern Epwarp Biexcn, Liverpool, ship-broker—Joun NicHo.soy, 
Liverpool, currier. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Gorpon, Glenrinnes, Banffshire, farmer—Comrir, Kil- 
syth, mason—Gorpon, Mains, Aberdeenshire, farmer—M‘Lrop, Glasgow, jeweller 
—Hasutrton, Kilbirnie, Ayrshire, baker. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 21, 

Bankrupts.—Cuartes Unperwoop, James Street, Covent Garden, grocer— 
Geroror Harris, Woking, Surrey, tailor—James Suerry, Portsea, shoemaker— 
Joun Giapwin Dicxryson and Josrrn AvUCHTERLONI CREIGHTON, Aldermanbury, 
shirt-manufacturers—Grorce Huntinapoy, Great Suffolk Street, Borough, boot- 
maker—Grorcr Cannino Mouton, Gresham Street, City, dealer in indiarubber— 
Tuomas Bacya Pickies, Great York Mews, Baker Street, Portman Square, cab- 
proprietor—Josera Harpwick, Strand, tailor—Wro1ram HAarcreaves and WILLIAM 
Starter, Bradford, Yorkshire, whitesmiths—Grorcr Eriam, Upper Street, Isling- 
ton, draper—WIL.iam Antony Frezron, Maesteg, Glamorganshire, ironmaster— 
James Kevita Hagpy, Fenchurch Street, blue-manufacturer—THomas PLUMMER 
Dunn, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, waste-dealer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 






















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd . | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday, 

$s r Cent Consols,. 934 93 934 93 93 43 
Ditto for Account . Be ° 933 93 93} 23 oat sat 
shut _ —_— -_ —_— — 
shut — — shut — — 
shut -— SS aie —— —— 
tock, 104 Cent — 218 218} 
per eee —_— -— _ 218 218 2183 

Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem... —— | 1pm. 4 — 

I chequer Bonds, 500... -— 4 a. -—_ —— a oan 

India Bonds 4 per Cent ..... —!)!— ie |e | 2 




















| 
| 





LL 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Oficial Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 






















































Austrian eemeneserane: 39 49 ae seeeececesecesenes MOD. Ct,) 
Al —_ Mexican . ;3— 
oti —_ Peruvian . a3 
bt — _ 
Buenos Ayres ... &=— _—_ | ussian int 
Chiliam .....ss0+00+ &t— —— | Sardinian 
Danish . 7. woe | BRRRIER. ccccsccccccesecced. = eal 
Ditto..... SS Oe 3— — | Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 38} 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 64h fw papain ee ed 
Ditto ..ccccecceceseees wit — —— | Turkish.... ...... _ b 
French ...e.+0+00- seeeeed | —_ Venezuela ........ _ & 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia) Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— | Banxs— | 
Bristoland Exeter......se+ee++ 100 | Australasian .......... | om 
Caledonian............+ encavend 92 British North America | 6 
Chesterand Holyhead ........+ ta | GEE coco Dames 
Eastern Counties..........+++0+ 4 Colonial ......++.eeeees 36 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........| “== Commercial of London ceetnenene = 
Glasgow and South-Western .../ - | Bagi. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.| oad 
Great Northern ........+++++ tee 5 | London .....eeeeeeeee teeeeeeeee 50 
Great South. and West. Ireland. aan ewes and vgn 4 ponent 353 
Great Western.........eeeeeeee 73 } ndon Chrtd. Buk. of Australia) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 112§ London Joint Stock............ j a 
Lancaster and Carlisle. ......... -— | London and Westminster ...... 585 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast llo | National Bank ..... cecoce eocces aun 
London and Blackwall ......... 67 | National Provincial ............ ; oa 
London and North-Western....; 100 | New South Wales.........0++.. | — 
London and South Western..../ 92 | Oriental ...cccccceccceccevecs — — 
Manchester, Shettield ,& peer 46 QORROMRER 0c cccc cccvccccccccccecs | 16z 
Midland .......... eeecescvccecs 127 Provincial of Lreland,......-...) o_o 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | = South Australia....... seccecces — 
North British. .......6+.sesse0e 63% | Union of Australia..... seeeee es 4l 
North-Eastern—Berwick.,..... 99} Union of London.......... ° x 
North-Eastern— York Uaity.ccccccccece ecccce ecee <2 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve H 
Scottish Central . | _— 
Scottish Midiand,..... | — 
South Eastern and Do ° . —_ 
Eastern of France........++++ —_ 
East Indian .........+ eoveee o 100 | 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... i —_— | Australian Agricultural........ | — 
Grand Trunk of Canada....../ 293 British American Land,........ | 30 
Great Indian Peninsular .....} $63 Canada ......ceeeeeee eeeeeeeees | iy 
Gre.t Western of Canada ... ‘| 138 Crystal Palace .......0-seees oof — 
- Paris and Lyons ....-..++. tees -— | prema oe eereceeet 101 
inES— encral Steam........+. ececces| om 
a — London Discount ......+-ccceses 4 
Brazilian Imperial..... a National Discount..........0.0. oY 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 273 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | THe 
Cobre Copper.....ss..0 eve 44} Royal Mail Steam,.......... eee 
Rhymney [rom .....eeeceeceee oo -_ + South Australian ,.......e008 | 333 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 19th day of Sept. 1860. 
188UEB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...secccceeeee++e£30,073,460 Government Debt ........+.. £11,015,100 














Other Securities....... +++ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 15,598,460 
Silver Bullion, ...ccccccseesss - 
£30,073,400 £30,073,460 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors ’Capital.........£14,553,000 , Government Securities(incla 
™ _eeseoes oa iw 978 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,663,511 
Public Deposits* ... eee Other Securities........+++0++ 19,575,078 
Other Deposits ....cssseee0s WeOSS .cccccccccee ° 9,215,960 
Seven Daysand other Bills . Gold and Silver Coin .......++ 781,298 
£39,235,817 | | £39,235,67 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 





BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
| Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0.,£0 6 6 
tena Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 . | teen, Welsh Mars.... 6 6 6.. 7 08 
Mexican Dollars .....csesecee08 0 5 2) Lead, British Pig ... 24.20 0.. 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1) oo0e 


Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 21. 
a. s./ 8. 3. | 4. s. o 
Wheat,R.0O. 48to056| Fine...... 50t0 58 Fine...... 69 to 73 


| ‘ 
Indian Corn. 37 to38 


Fine...... 56—5°2| Foreign,R. 50—60 Peas, Hog... 36—40| Oats, Feed.. 0— 0 
Red, New. 40—48 | White F. 65—68 Maple .... 38-— 40 Fine.... 0-0 
Fine ...... 48—52 | Rye ....++0. 36—40 White.... 34—40 Poland... 0-0 
White Old 56—60  Barley...... 30—34 Blue...... O— 0} Fine.... 0— 0 
Pine .....+ 60—63 Malting .. O0— © Beans, Ticks 34— 40 | Potato.... 26—30 
New..... + 40—50 | Malt, Ord... 56—68 


Harrow... 44—43 | 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Sept. 15. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


Fine ..., 30—32 




















Wheat ..... 62s. 10%, | Rye ....... 398. 4¢.| Wheat.... 60s. 3d, 2s. Od, 

Barley ..... 35 2 3 Barley .... 33 10 6 

Oats ..ceeee 27 3 | Pems.....0. 41 & | Onte...... 27 3 | Pens.....0. 42 8 

LOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

Town -made...........per sack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. dos. 

Beconds .......+++ — 48 Carlow, 01. 0s. to 0/. 0s. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship42 — 46 | Bacon, Irish ..... soeessper owt. 789. — 828, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 40 — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 80 —% 
American .......per barrel 309 — 31 | Derby, pale ......sssceceeeee 10 — 76 
Canadian .....sceseeseress 29 — 31 Hams, York .......seceecseesees 7% — 2 

Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6¢. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Nrweatz anp LeapENnmaLt.* CaTILE- MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at TES 
‘ 





. s . a. 8. d. sd. 6. a. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 2 OtoSl0tod 4 .... 4 Cto5 Oto5 4) Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 4 4—4 6—4 8 1... 410—5 2—5 6) Beasts.. 5,100 ..... 1,119 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 6 wc. 4 6C—410—5 2) Sheep..24,300 ..... 8,300 
Pork... 4 4—5 4—6 0 ww. 4 6—4 8B—5 2/ Calves., 204... 39 
Lamb. 4 4—5 O0O—5 4 wos. 5 O—6 O— OD O| Pigs... 440 sever % 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 1600. to 220s. Down Tews ........-- 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 170 — 240 Half-bred Wethers ......+.+++ 184 
Sussex ditto..... seeeeeseeee - 40 — 190 Leicester Fleeces 
Farnham ditto .......ecee0ee O — O 





Combing Skins .. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wuirtecnaret. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Smivnrisyr. CumBERLAND. 





















Hay,Good ... 75s. to 80s. ++ 10s. to 112 118s, to 12 
Inferior 50 — 60 o— Oo 98 — 110 
New ...+ 50 — 90 99 — 100 65 — 105 

Clover ..-0..+0e ecco 99 = 118 126 = 130 14 — 126 

Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 36 Fy oe 1) so — 6 

GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ten, Sonchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6¢.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d- 
Congou, fine ........... 1 11 —2 1 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 810 — 9 3 
Pekoe, flowery .. | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb, 0 32] — © 9 

In bond— Duty 1s. 5d. per! | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 44 © 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0¢.| Guano, Peruy o—o0e 
G rdinary ........ 61s. Od. to 62s. Od.| Tallow e— ©.° 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. 0d. to 92s. 0d. ‘own 3-00 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape Oil, E o- 0° 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 9s. 0d. | Brown. ou 6 

West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 20s. Od.| Linseed Oil..... 310-00 

ATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil 4 6 — 49 . 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0Os.| Palm Oil..,.........-.+-- 45 0 — © 4 

» Shaws........ 0 — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .200 0 — © ; 
York Regents.. . © — O | Coals.Hetton........0.0. 20 0 — 0 
$ caenccceseteoconse @ = © Tees «00 ve0e - 00— 6° 


Scotch ,, 
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a 
‘a ’ 7 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
Director—Sir Ropericx J. Mexcurson, D.C.L., &. 
Pe. a NEXT, Will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hofmann , Physics, by Professor Tyndall ; Natural History, 
by Prof. Huxley; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Waring- 
ton Smyth; Mowsienas, OY Dr. Perey, and Applied Me- 
chanic: “py Professor Willis. 
cated TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
—— FN a TAY " rar 
HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
of ART at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART, 
at 43, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, for Female 
Classes only (removed from 37, Gower Street), and at Spital- 
fields, Crispin Street ; Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington 
Square ; St. Thomas, Charter House, Goswell Street; 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road; 8t. 
Martin's in-the Fields, Castle Street, Long Acre; Lambeth, 
St. Mary's, Prince's Road ; Hampstead, Dispensary Build- 
ing; and Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon 
Street, will REOPEN on Monpay the Ist of Ocroner. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


TRMY CONTRACTS. 
FORAGE, 


The Tenders for the supply of FORAGE for the use of her 

Majesty's Land Forces stationed at 
ny ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
and within the Command, 
will be received at the undermentioned Office until Noon on 
the 10th of Ccrovea Next, instead of the 20th, as stated in 
Deput: Commissary General Davexrort’s Advertisement, 
dated South Camp, Aldershot, Ist Serremner 1860. 
Deputy Commissary-General's ALFRED SALWEY, 
€ Assistant Commissary General. 








ice, 
South Camp, Aldershot. 
ONTRACTS FOR SEAMEN’S 
CLOTHING. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset House, 13th September, 1860. 
HE Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, DO HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that, on Thursday, 
the 1th October next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will 
be ready to treat with such Persons as may be willing to 
CONTRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty's 
Victualling Stores at Deptford ,the undermentioned Articles, 
viz.— 
















BLUE CLOTH, No. 1, ...cceceeeee 165,000 Yards. 
Do. DO. 26,000 =, 
FS . 1,000,000 
FLANNEL . 650,000 
BLUE SERGE 650,000, 
WHITE COTTON DRILL. 350,000 ,, 
BLUE JEAN 100,000 =, 
STOCKINGS, ME 50,900 Pairs. 
po 10,000 2 
SHIRTS, MEN’S........ccccoscsece 35,000 No. 
Do. BORD .ccccccescecsesses 4,000 ,, 
(= INCHES WIDE.... —— Yards. 
sepw ) 4 am » 0, ” 
HESSEN 4 3 . 20,000 ce 
(27 »” ” 7,000 ,, 
BLACK SILK HANDKERCHIEFPS 50,000 No. 
COMPORTERS . 10,000 ,, 
BED COVERS .. 50,000 ,, 
HAIR FOR BEDS 200,000 Ibs. 


[One-half of each to be deli ed in Three 
Months,and the remainder in Two Months 
afterwards, or earlier, if preferred by the 
Party tendering 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting cither for the whole, 
omor such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for an 

No Tender ll be received unless made on the Printed 
Form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
om application at the said Office, and at the Victualling 
Yards at Gosport and Plymouth 

Tenders will be admitted for any portion of the above 

ties. 

Samples of the Articles may be seen at the said Office be- 

tween the hours of Ten and Two only, and also at the Vic- 
tualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 
‘'Particular atteation is called to the recent modifications of 
the Conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the 
said Office, as well as at the Victualling Yards at Gosport 
and Plymouth. 

No Tender will be received after Half-past One o’Clock on 
the day of Treaty; and it will not be required that the 

tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at 
the Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer 
received from each Person will be communicated to him and 
his proposed Sureties in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, 
“Tender for ,” and must also be 
delivered at Somerset House. 

° o~ IN > + 
LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su- 
Perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
seat by post from the Manufacturers. 
POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Al » yerr Tw ~ 
E BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. dd, Ls. Gd., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
Value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


Vs s , 
EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRIEL’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
Springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
& Valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
Vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 

ifthe ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D’Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1615, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver- 
ry ae ay the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 

al. 


“ The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
a it preéminently superior."'—United Service Gazette. 
mie . Satine should be read by all who value health, 
lew system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance.” — Herald, 7 7 




















MINES, | S 


tus for the Session, commencing on the Ist of | 
| negotiated and sent for collection. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
Every description of 
Ranking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
> 
T HE 


“ROYAL INSURANCE 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, and 


COMPANY, 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq 








At the ANNUAL MEETING ofthe 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


Fire Department. 


yy OTWITHSTANDING the large accessions of business | 


= made annually through a long series of years, which 


obviously increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pre- 
ceding year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the 
increase of any single year since the formation of the Com 
pany, excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 
per cent in three yes To this circumstance 
tributed the gratifying announcement that the 
the year show a profit of 42,488/. 3s. 4e 

The following figures exhibit the PROGRESS of the whole 

FIRE BRANCH, running over the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 


must be at 
Accounts for 






Total Premium 
received 


1850 ...cce0e 
1851 . 
1852. 
1853 . 
1854 .. 
1855. 
1856 . 
1857 .. 
1858 .. 
1859 .. 32,166 
Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now 
only three Offices Fire 
Revenue 


Cwues 


tons 














in existence which equal it in 


Life Business. 
‘HE Direcrors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by an 
appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the investiga 
tion made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the former aver: 
of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its principles and advantages, and it is evident that 
this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2/. per cent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING PO- 

CY effected previously to the Ist of January 1858, for each 
entire year that it had been in existence since the last ap- 
propriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN RB. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board 


ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
4 LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
Estastisnep 1824 
(Branch Offices : Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart 
Directors. 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Elliot Macnaghten, Esq 
Thomas Masterman , Esq 
Jos. M. Montefiore, Esq 
Sir A. N. de Rothschild, Bart. 
Lionel N. de Rothschild, Esq., 





es 















James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq. 
George H. Barnett, Esq. 
Sir George Carroll. 
Benjamin Coh 
James Fletcher, 1. 
William Gladstone, Esq, M.P. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq.,M.P. | Oswald Smith, Esq. 

James Helme, E Thomas Charlies Smith, Esq 
John Irving, Esq. { 














under an extensive 
variety of forms, with without participation, and at mode- 
rate premiums; the rates for the younger ages being lower 
than those of many of the older, and most respectable 
Offices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom, 
in VOLUNTEER RIFLE and ARTILLERY CORPS, and 
in the MILITIA, is covered ty the Company's policies. 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are ac- 
cepted at very moderate premiums 

FRANCIS A. E} RACH, Actuary and Secretary 

The KECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at 
MICHAELMAS are ready for delivery in Town and through 
out the Country. 

7 NO LYT " > 77 . 

YENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
EAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Siaty 
Guineas, Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 

Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 

65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 
r areal au ~y “] 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—These potent remedies constitute a materia medica 
in themselves, for there is no internal or external disorder 
controllable by medicine, for which the one or the other of 
them is not a positive remedy—cruptions, tumours, scrofula, 
scurvy, cancer, asthma, rheumatism, gout, and dropsy, en- 
tirely subside and disappear under the action of these joiat 
medicines ; and in cases of indigestion, sick headache, bile, 
liver complaints, debility, and other disorders originating 
in the internal organs, the Pills produce the most astonish 
ing results imaginable. The student of Nature knows how 
simple are her ways ; if one preparation can throw out all 
impurities from the blood, disease is conquered, art trium 
phant, because it adopts the simplicity of Nature 
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BROWN AND POLSON'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


| TRADE 
| 
| 





IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ve, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
{ GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 

HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


(‘THE 








| 
66, Queen Street, London, 23d August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon and Co. 
| 46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sire, " — 
HAVE, as requested, today visited the 
Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement 
of the Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch has 
| been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supply 
Starch to her Majesty's Laundry, as no other Starch is there 
used, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial has been 
made of samples of various Starches, none of these have been 
found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 


4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCA&IP- 


TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They ae geaety resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distingui from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or es 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. T 

method does not require the extraction of roots, or m4 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth tha 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 


tication. 62, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 
P URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for man ears sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medic lession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixweroap and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Generali Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


JEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
i 105, STRAND, CPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
HAMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratrm axp 

Son's (Hotytann’s), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment 

N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 

coats always on hand. 





DINNEFORD'S 








MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE, 


E MOSES and SON can confidently 
4¢ assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby enabled to ler a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 


THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets, 


THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations ; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 


N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned. 


Gratis on application, or post-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
Book for the present Season, containing “ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Pian of their City Premises 

Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—E. MOSES and SON'S Establish- 
ment will be closed on Wednesday the 26th instant, and will 
be reopened as usual on Thursday morning. 


7 
HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of EB. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREBT, Corner of HART STREET 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &e. 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET, 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[September 22, 1860, 





ESTMINSTER REVIEW.W— 

ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended 

for insertion in the forthcoming OcrosER Number, are 

requested to be sent to the Publisher i diatel 

Groncre MANWARING, Successor to Jonn CHAPMAN 
8, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth limp, 

I ANDBOOK of the HISTORY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools 

and Colleges. By A. H. Keane, Licentiate in Philo- 
sophy and Letters, U.C.H. 

London: Lonoman, Grexn, Lonoman, and Roperts. 





This day, price 1s. fcap. cloth, 
I OW TO MAKE MINIATURE 
PUMPS and a FIRE-ENGINE: a Book for 
Boys. With 7 Diagrams. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 


“This day, at all Libraries, in | vol., post 8vo., cloth, 


price 8s. 6d. 2 
JOURNEY INTO THE BACK 
COUNTRY; ineluding an Exploration of the 
Valley of the Mississippi. By Freprnick Law OM- 
sTeaD, Author of ‘* The Slave States,” &c. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 








This Ati feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HE PRAIRIE AND OVERLAND 
TRAVELLER ; a Book for Emigrants, Traders, 
Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers traversing Great 
Plains and Prairies. By Captain R. B. Marcery, Il- 
lustrated. 

“This is a real, carefully-executed collection of in- 
formation and experiences,Jthe which every one who 
takes up will hardly lay down until he has read from 
AteZ. .... Itis not only valuable to the special 
traveller, but fascinating to the general reader. .. . . 
The author is as full of matter as any old sailor who 
has sailed four times round the world.”—Athenwum, 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, price ls. ; by post, ls. ld. 
EPLY TO PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S 
REMARKS, in his Work, ‘* On the Glaciers of 
the Alps,” relating to Rendii’s ‘ Théorie des Gla- 
ciers.” By James D. Fornes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal of the United College in the University of St. 
Andrew's, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack. 
and Co, 
Boun’s Screntiric Liprary, 
HEVREUL on COLOUR, containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Co- 
lours, and their application to the Arts. Translated 
from the French by Cuartes Marret. Third and only 
Complete Edition, with a New Introduction by the 
Translator, and several Plates. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
or, with an additional series of 16 plates in Co- 
lours, 78. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 


London: Loneman 











Boun’s CiassicaL Liprary. 
NDEX VERBORUM TO _ BOHN’S 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN and GRLEK QUO- 
TATIONS, with the Quantities and Accents marked, 
(56 closely printed pages), limp cloth, 1s. 
or, bound with the Dictionary, together 622 
pages, cloth, 6s. 
enry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES. 
Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
HE OPHTHALMOSCOPE, 
Senior Westminster 


By Janez Hoge, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Royal 

Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 

Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &c. 

** Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
* opthalmoscope,’ by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebral from those amaurotic affections, 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow ** On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” §c. 

London: Jonx Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington Street. 
REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
HE MORNING CHRONICLE, 
The price of this old-established paper is now 
TWOPENCE, 





When the House of Commons decided to repeal the 
Paper Duty, the Proprietors of the Morning Chronicle 
announced their resolve to effect a more than corre- 
sponding reduction in the price of their Journal; and 
although the House of Lords has seen fit to thwart the 
Representative Chamber in the repeal of the con- 
demned and most objectionable tax, they have deter- 
mined to fulfil their promise. The question of Cheap 
or Dear Newspapers has been argued out; the possi- 
bility of producing a First-Class Daily Paper, at a low 
price, has been practically determined : and in view of 
these facts they desire to show how 

COMPLETE A MORNING PAPER 
can be produced for TWOPENCE., 

The Conductors of the Morning Chronicle believe 
that their arrangements are sufficiently extended and 
complete to enable them to lay before their readers 
the earliest und most reliable information on every 
Home Topic or occurrence of Public Interest ; while 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that the sources 


of Foreign Intelligence at their command are equal to | 


those of any other English Newspaper. 
Their first and last object will be, to place the best 
information at the disposal of their readers; and no 


pains or money will be spared in the collection of | 


trustworthy News. Thoroughly Liberal in Politics, 
the Morning Chronicle will be wholly Independent 
< Party, and in the broadest and healthiest sense, 
the 


JOURNAL OF THE PEOPLE, 
ledged to the promotion of every improvement in Par- 
iamentary Representation, Law, Foreign Relations, 
Trade, and the Useful Arts. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Swrrn 
and Sons to sell the Morning Chronicle at all their 
Railway Bookstalls at 

TWOPENCE PER Copy; 
also to supply the Paper to Country Agents on 
—_ terms as will enable them to sell it at the marked 
price. 

** Mornino Curoxicie” Office, 332, Strand, W.C. 


“ 








Now ready, price 5s. with 6 Practical Illustrations, 
HE b BA D SHOT; or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide: being a Treatise on the Use of 
the Gun, with rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds ; Dog-breaking, 
Pigeon-shooting; with new and complete Rules for 
conducting Pigeon Matches; and a variety of useful 

information. By MArKsMAN. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loxnoman, and Ropers. 








MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

The following New Volumes are just issued, - 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, 
i BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; with a par- 
ticular Account of the City and University of Oxford, 
and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. With Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SOUTH WALES. With Map. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


It. 

THE HANDBOOK FOR NORTH 
GERMANY, including HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
PRUSSIA, and the RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Maps and Plans, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 
Now ready, a New Edition, enlarged and for the most 
part rewritten. 

With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


MHE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND 
DUTCH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Based 


on the Haxpnook or Kvoeier. By Dr. Waacen, 
Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. 
Tniform with the above 


U ’ 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. From the German of Kuerner. Edited by Sir 
Cuaktes Easriaker, R.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. Third Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 
post 8vo,. 30s, 

Joux Murray, Albemarte Street. 


Just published, price ls, cloth, Ls. 6a. 
OPULAR MANUAL of PHRENO- 
LOGY. With Illustrations. By Fareperick 
Bripcers. 
London: Georas Putttr and Son, 32, Fleet Street. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John Street, and 
51, South Castle Street. 











This day, in 2 vols, 21s. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
BEING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

By A Conremrorary. 
Coytests—Lord Melbourne—L. E. Landon—The 
Earl of Carnarvon—The Duke of Wellington—Ed- 
ward Irving—Mrs. Shelley—Thomas Campbell—Ro- 
bert Liston—William Lawrence—Thomas Moore—Dr. 
Kitchener—Edmund Keane—Mr. Justice Crowder— 
The Rev. J. M. Bellew—The Rev. F. W. Robertson— 
Lord Macaulay—Lady Blessington—The Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon—Sheridan Knowles--Tyrone Power—Vis- 
count Dillon—Thomas Pringle—A. J. Valpy—the 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Hvrsr and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORKS NEXT WEEK. 


I. 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming’s New Work. 
REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH, 
OR THE GREAT PREPARATION, 

By the Rev. Dr. Cummine. 7s. 64. 

II. 

New Edition of Dr. Cumming’s 
“GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 
ON THE EARTH.” 
7s. 6d, 

IIT. 

QUITS. 

By the Author of “ The Initials.” 
Bentley’s Standard Novels, Vol. 7. 3s. 6¢. 


THE SAUCY ARETHUSA. 
By the Author of *“ Ben Brace,” 
“Life of a Sailor.” 2s. 
Vv. 
STAUNTON’S SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY GEOGRAPHY. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VI. 
GLADYS THE REAPER. 


By the Author of “ Simplicity and Fascination,” 
3 Volumes. 
“. ... Standing like Ruth amid the alien corn,” 
vil. 
The Second Volume of 
LORD DUNDONALD'S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
8vo. 14s, 


Ricnaxp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Demy 8vo. Price 5s, By post 5s. 4d. 
RIGADE DRILL: as established by 
Order in the Field Exercises and Evolutions of 
Infantry, as Revised in 1859. With Remarks and 
References, by Major-Gen. W. N. Hurcutnsoy, Com- 
manding Western District. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


Just published, feap, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HE FRENCH UNDER ARMs 
By BLAncnarp JERROLD. 

** The book which is light in manner is solid in sub. 
stance. If very agreeable to read, it will be found no 
less useful to remember.”—Atheneum, September 8, 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W 


Just published, the Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. bds 


TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. et 


By Rev. James Pycrorr, B.A. 
ge ag ney RECTORY ; being Part 








L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
4 the Second of ‘* Twenty Years in the Chureh,” 
By Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 
*** Elkerton Rectory’ is one of the most charming 


stories we have read many a day..... It is a perfect 
picture of the cares and pleasures, the sorrows and 
the joys, of country clerical life... .. It is the pro- 


duction of a gentleman whose good sense is equal to 
his powers as a writer, and whose sound and moderate 
Churehmanship vies with his knowledge of the world 
and his ability to depict things as they are.”—Morn. 
ing Herald, Sept. 7. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
Just Publistéd, 1 vol. price 10s. 6d, 
HE LONG RUN; a Novel. By Heyny 


Oweax, LL.D. Author of ‘ Out of the World,” 


awe. 

***The Long Run’ is decidedly a brilliant sketch 
of life, and an effective exposition of some momentous 
phases of human nature.”— Evening Sun, June 28, 

“The scene of the novel is chiefly laid in Ireland, 
and as picturesque description is evidently the author's 
forte, he has ample opportunity of revelling init... , 
The dialogues are infused with much dramatic spirit, 
and are quite up to the mark, while the style is other- 
wise fluent and energetic.” — Dispatch, July 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
‘IX THOUSAND.—New Popular and 
Standard PLIANOFORTE WORKS will be found 
in the Catalogue, just issued by Messrs. Rongrr 
Cocks and Co, and supplied gratis and postage free to 
applicants. Address Roprrr Cocks, and Co. 6, New 
Burlington Street, Regent Street gw. 


Kent Penny County Paper. 

. TO ADVERTISERS. 

HE CHATHAM NEWS and NORTH 
KENT SPECTATOR now circulates upwards of 
FIVE THOUSAND 

copies weekly through Chatham, Roc!ester, Strood, 

Brompton, their Vicinities, and the Towns and Vil- 

lages of North Kent, especially in Canterbury, Dart- 

ford, Faversham, Gravesend, Lower Halstow, Maid- 
stone, Sheerness, Sittingbourne, Whitstable, and 

Woolwich, where it possesses special agents. The 

circulation, which is not a “figure of newspaper 

speech,” but a simple fact—which the publishers are 
ready to verify in any way—is much greater than that 

of any paper published in this part of the country; a 

fact not to be gainsaid. The subscribers include every 

class, and in the particular district for whose use the 

CHATHAM NEWS was originally projected, the cir- 

culation of the paper is known by every one to be 

* universal.” 

The recent attempt to extend the sphere of the 
NEWS, under the title of the NORTH KENT SPEC- 
TATOR, by offering the Chatham journal as a 

PENNY COUNTY PAPER 

has proved highly successful: in those places where 

agents have been appointed, a large sale has been 

rapidly attained; and the Proprietors look forward 
hopefully for the time when the CHATHAM NEWS 

AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR will take its 

feo among the provincial journals possessed of t 
ARGEST CIRCULATION. Even now it is “pp 

rent, that the paper possesses a circle of readers which 

will insure to Advertisers a full return for their outlay. 

The charges for Advertisements are moderate—pecu- 
liarly so when the immense sale is considered ; though 
not so low as with journals circulating, probably, but 
one-fifth of the number of the NEWS, and produced 
at one-fourth of the labour and expense. 

All objectionable Advertisements are excluded, 
though a considerable revenue could be obtained by 
their insertion. An Advertiser in the NEWS makes 
his announcements in as respectable a paper as any 
published,—though so cheap,—and consequently has 
the advantage of bringing them under the eye of every 
class of the population, and into the family circle, 
from the wealthiest and highest in social station to the 
labouring man; while violence in polities and bitter- 
ness in theology being alike exciuded, the paper 8 
read by persons of every shade of opinion. 

TO COUNTY ADVERTISERS. 
“ THE NORTH KENT SPECTATOR.” 

The Conductor of this Paper prides himself on not 
having issued any fallacious ‘‘ newspaper” statements 
respecting it. When the journal first appeared, and 
for some time subsequently, Advertisers who wished 
to address ‘“‘ the Towns” were alone appealed to— 
the paper had no Covunry circulation of any importance, 
That is no longer the case. The NORTH KENT 
SPECTATOR can now boast of a large county ciren- 
lation, constantly increasins,,—especially through the 
Northern portion of Kent : it can now therefore confi- 
dently appeal to Advertisers wishing to address the 
County as well as “‘the Towns:” while the value © 
the paper has greatly increased for erery class © 
Advertiser, it has acquired a new importance for those 
desiring to address the County. 

Advertisements should be scnt not later than Thars- 

ay. 

London: Printed by Josern Ciayrox of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer ,at the office of Joserm CLat- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
inthe City of London; and published by the aforesal 
Joseru Crarron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinet 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses.- 
Sarvapay, 22d Serrsmere 1860. 
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